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For Vocational Agricultural 
Students, There’s Nothing 
Like Farmer's Digest 


Agricultural instructors tell us 
Farmer's Digest is ideal for school 
use. More than any other publication, 
it meets classroom needs for high 
school, veteran and adult farm stu- 
dents. In many agricultural depart- 
ments it is used as a regular study 
course to teach the latest develop- 
ments in agriculture and to encourage 
good reading habits. In other class- 
rooms, several copies serve as refer- 
ence and source material for special 
reports. 


If you are an agricultural instructor, 
plan now to use Farmer's Digest 
starting in September. Special school 
subscriptions are available to run 
from September through May. Write 
and ask for special bulk subscription 
rates. They will surprise you. Send 
your order to Farmer's Digest, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





Coming In August-September . . . Don't Miss 
These Important Articles 


Below are a few of the carefully selected articles to appear in the 


Aug.-Sept. issue of Farmer's Digest. 


If your subscription is expiring 


or if you are not now a regular subscriber, take a minute now to re- 


new or enter your subscription. 
and save money for you. 
How To Grade Up a Herd in a Hurry 


Important Tips on Fence Building 
Bisulfite Salt on Silage 


Successful Farmers Don’t Follow “The 
Season” 

“Rumen Industries, Inc.” 

Research Paves the Way 


Sheep Money Back the First Year 
Good Water from a Farm Pond 
From Failure to Success 

Gains Too Costly? 


Are Cattle 
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HERE hasn’t been a blast at 

county agents in our mail- 

bag for almost a year now. Not 

long ago; we received one or 

two a month, and the writer 

usually summed up his senti- 
ment something like this: 


“Why don’t you show up the 
county agent for what he is— 
a would-be farmer who can’t 
make a success of farming on his 
own so he gets a job handing 
out free, impractical advice with 
the support of public funds?” 


Maybe there are county agents 
like that. I have never met one. 
The ones I know are generally 
hard-working, well-trained, and 
sincere. Many of them have even 
turned down opportunities to 
earn more money in some other 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, Los Angeles 58, Cal. 
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County Agents? 


“When there is little of it, 
praise is worth more” . . . 


An Editorial Condensed from 
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Farm Management 
Gordon Monfort 


work because they believe in 
the extension service and feel 
they can contribute more to 
agriculture there than in any 
other job. 


I have asked several success- 
ful county agents why they 
selected extension work rather 
than farming. Some admit they 
would be farming today, for bet- 
ter or worse, if they had inher- 
ited a farm or the money to buy 
it. They saw no possible way to 
scrape up the money to start, 
even on a tenant basis, so they 
turned to the service as a way’ 
of getting into agricultural work 
without capital. Others freely 
confess that they learned early 
in life that they were better 
teachers than doers, and simply 
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felt that they would do better 
helping others than they would 
farming on their own. 


At first I found it hard to un- 
derstand why it seems to be a 
fairly popular farmer pastime to 
poke fun and sometimes sharp 
criticism at the men and women 
of the extension service. But 
since I have been working with 
farmers and their headaches, I 
think I have learned why few 
farmers can resist putting the 
county agent at the butt of a 
joke. 


For one thing, most of the 
ribbing is good natured, affec- 
tionate. It’s the kind we reserve 
for the friends and fellow work- 
ers we respect. It’s good, healthy 
fun with just enough sharpness 
to keep the county agents on 
their toes. 

When the criticism is serious, 
it is often deserved. There are 
faults and foul balls in the ex- 
tension service just as there are 
in any big organization, public 
or private. A machine as big 
and as complex as the one we 
use to feed information and 
ideas back and forth between 5 
million farmers and the USDA, 
the land grant colleges, the local 
agricultural commissions, and 
the suppliers of farm machines, 
tools and chemicals is bound to 
produce friction points and per- 
sonality clashes. I know the ex- 
tension service does not repre- 
sent all these agencies officially, 
but the farmer who needs help 
doesn’t look up organization 
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charts. He goes to his nearest 
extension office, his one-stop 
service station for information. 


If he runs into one of the few 
who take themselves more ser- 
iously than their work, and there 
are some petty tyrants in the 
service, the farmer usually takes 
out his resentment on the or- 
ganization instead of the man at 
fault. 


Another reason county agents 
develop thick skins is the univer- 
sal unpopularity of givers of free 
advice. No matter how much we 
need help, we resent the fellow 
who points out our mistakes. 
Even if we ask his advice, we 
take most of the credit ourselves 
if his suggestions work. If a sug- 
gestion fails, the one who of- 
fered it nearly always gets most 
of the blame. 

But I think the real reason 
the county agent so frequently 
finds himself on the farmer’s 
pan is his difficult position as 
the middleman, the point of 
contact between the server and 
the served. He is the commun- 
icator, the principal mouthpiece 
for an army of technical special- 
ists who devote their lives to 
finding scientific answers to the 
farmer’s problems. 

The county agent must also be 
an interpreter. When the re- 
searchers find an answer or a 
little piece of it, they pass along 
their findings in a technical 
paper. It is the job of the county 
agent to study these reports, 
with the help of the extension 
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specialist in that field, and to 
weigh each research result for 
its practical application to the 
current problems of his farmers. 


Then, he must find time and 
energy to translate these results 
into terms that can be under- 
stood by all types of farmers— 
some with even more technical 
training and experience than he, 
some with considerably less. 


But the county agent is not a 
one-way channel of information. 
He must listen to all of his farm- 
ers who bring in problems. He 
must search for the more serious 
difficulties when they are not 
brought to him. And he must 
supply answers if he can or get 
from others the answers he does 
not have at his fingertips. If 
there is no answer he must apply 
pressure to research to find it. 


This is a tougher spot than 
ever these days when economic 
pressures are pushing more and 
more farmers to his front door 
in search of help. At his back 
door, too, there is more pres- 
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sure than ever before. This from 
the authors of thousands of 
pages of information on new 
chemicals, tools, and ideas for 
better farm management. 

* * * 

As these thoughts are churn- 
ing in my head, the press and 
radio are proclaiming national 
peanut week. Now maybe the 
peanut needs more recognition 
than it is getting. Perhaps it de- 
serves a week. 

But I would bet the price of 
five gallons of peanut oil that 
every farmer, peanut growers in- 
cluded, would get more good out 
of one day devoted to giving the 
county agent a hand than he 
would out of a week’s clapping 
for the peanut or any other com- 
modity. What I am trying to say 
is that people are the most im- 
portant commodity in farming 
or any other business and if we 
paid less attention to things and 
more to the people we work 
with, we would not only find our 
work easier to do, we would 
have a lot more fun doing it. 





Molasses Increases Grain Consumption, Cattle Gains 

“Adding blackstrap molasses to a cattle fattening ration con- 
taining low grade roughage increased grain consumption 7 per 
cent and the rate of gain 25 per cent,” said A. J. Dyer, animal hus- 
bandryman at the University of Missouri. 

Because of its availability and reasonable cost, Dyer thinks that 
molasses may become more widely used by cattle feeders. Its great- 
est benefit seems to be derived when added in small amounts to a 
ration containing low-grade roughage. 

Molasses also slightly raised the carcass grade of cattle, he 


added. 


Missouri Farm News 
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HOW NOT TO CALVE A COW 


Use a bit of common sense and 
remember that calving is a nat- 
ural process advises this English 
Veterinary Surgeon. . . 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder 


XPERIENCE has to be paid 
for they say, but my word, 
you've paid dearly this time, 
Fred. I'll ring up the knackers’ 
(salvage) yard when I get 
back and tell them to come and 
fetch her in. 

“You can’t always come in 
from starting the tractor and 
calve a cow down with the same 
dirty hands and get away with 
it. This is what you get, an in- 
flammation of the womb and a 
dead cow.” 

In spite of agricultural col- 
leges, lectures, radio talks and 
film shows there are still quite 
a few “Freds” about who just 
won't apply a bit of common 
sense, and they have to pay for 
it in the end—just like the one 
I know. 

It stands to reason that you 
can’t learn how to calve cows 
from reading articles or listening 
to talks, but you can learn how 
not to make silly mistakes, and 
that counts for a lot. 


Hundreds of cows calve nor- 
mally every year without any 
human help at all and the last 
thing I want to do is to encour- 
age you to “mess about” with 
calving cows. 

Most farmers have got the 
good sense to know when an ex- 
pert is required, but there are 
quite a few who still insist on 
“having a go” and it is those 
that I hope will read this article. 

Every Three Weeks 

A normal cow should come 
into season every 3 weeks all the 
year round. The period of ‘heat” 
lasts from 4 to 24 hours and if 
she “holds” to the bull, then she 
should calve in about 9 months 
(280 days approximately). Two 
or three days either way is noth- 
ing to worry about as long as the 
cow is well in herself. 

During the period of preg- 
nancy the abdomen has been in- 
creasing size, especially on the 
right side, and in the later stages 
a calf may be felt by pressing 


Reprinted by permission from Farmer and Stock-Breeder, London, England 
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with the flat hand in the area of 
the right flank. 


In the “first calf” heifer 
particularly, the udder has been 
increasing in size, but of course 
in older animals which tend to 
milk right through without a 
dry period then this enlarge- 
ment of the udder is not so 
noticeable. 


The vulva appears to be en- 
larged and right at the time of 
calving the muscles and liga- 
ments at the root of the tail will 
relax and “drop.” 


As the cow starts to strain, 
the first thing to come away will 
be the thick sticky mucous 
“plug” which has been sealing 
the neck of the womb through- 
out pregnancy. This will be fol- 
lowed in most cases by the ap- 
pearance of the “water bladder.” 


This is a portion of the foetal 
membrances or “after birth” 
which have been supporting and 
nourishing the calf during its 
nine months’ stay in the womb 
and this sac is filled with fluid. 


You can allow a maiden heifer 
about an hour and a half of “la- 
bour pains” before you need 
worry, as long as the water blad- 
der has not burst. An older 
cow which is more relaxed 
should not take so long to “get 
on with the job.” 


The “water bladder” is most 
important, and if you are de- 
termined to “have a go” in 
spite of my warnings, do not be- 
gin operations by pushing your 
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fingers through the water blad- 
der. 


Start by having a good wash 
in a clean bucket of hot water 
containing antiseptic, scrub your 
hands and nails, and clean off 
the back of the cow too. 

Tie her up with a rope round 
the horns, not by chain. You can 
always put a knife through a 
rope if she goes down awk- 
wardly. 

Examine the cow carefully 
round the outside of the water 
bladder because once you have 
burst it and the fluid has escap- 
ed, the air rushes in and the calf 
starts to take a few breaths for 
itself. 

If you then find that you are 
not so clever as you thought you 
were, that calf is going to be 
dead in a very short time. No, 
don’t burst that “bladder” and 
then find you can’t deliver the 
calf. 

You can find that out by 
carefully examining round the 
outside of the water bladder and 
remember “if in doubt, don’t.” 

You will come across a lot of 
cases in which the water bladder 
has already burst and there are 
a pair of feet showing. Now, for 
heavens sake, don’t go and get 
the first dirty piece of rope you 
can find, tie it round the feet 
and pull, and don’t go attaching 
the tractor or your car to the 
rope either. 

I’m not the only veterinary 
surgeon who has seen that done, 
and a good cow killed into the 
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bargain. Just use your brains 
for a minute. You should have a 
few decent calving ropes in the 
medical chest. 


Wash your hands and arms 
and examine the cow carefully 
to find out whether they are 
forelegs or hind legs, and if they 
are fore legs, whether the head is 
in the right position or whether 
it is turned back inside the cow. 


It’s not a mite of good pulling 
on two fore legs if the head isn’t 
there too. 


If the head is turned back, my 
advice is get on the telephone 
at once. The proper position for 
the head when the calf is com- 
ing forwards is with the chin 
resting just above the fetlock 
and you are just asking for 
trouble to pull on the feet alone 
even if the head is there too. 

Every time you pull on the 
feet the head is forced back- 
wards except in the old cow 
where there is plenty of room. 
There is only one proper way to 
do it, and that is to put a run- 
ning noose through the mouth 
of the calf and take it up behind 
the poll. 


Then all the pull comes on 
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the back of the calf’s head. 
When you have got the feet and 
head secured, don’t just , pull 
like a madman. 


Ease the calf out—first a pull 
on one leg then on the other 
and then on the head, and so on. 
Keep the pull steady and in line 
with the backbone of the cow 
until the head and the shoul- 
ders are delivered. 


When this is achieved, take 
the rope off the head, continue 
to pull on the feet, and pull 
downwards towards the cow’s 
hocks. 


All cases aren’t as straightfor- 
ward as that. I'll leave you to 
work out all the possible com- 
plications of heads and feet 
which may occur when twin 
calves are present, but I will 
mention the farmer who I found 
one day pulling like mad on two 
fore legs—one of one calf and 
one of another. 

The whole art of calving cows 
is to get a live calf and do as 
little damage as possible to the 
mother. You'll get far better re- 
sults by using your common 
sense than pounds of brute 
force and “bally” ignorance. 





Big Yielding Corn Gives Most Profit—Production figures re- 
leased by University of Kentucky show a profit of $82.76 an acre 
from corn making 106 bushels, compared to $30.52 an acre from 
corn making 48 bushels. The high-yielding corn made a gross re- 
turn of $159 an acre, at an expense of $76.24, leaving a profit of 
$82.76. The 48-bushel corn returned $72 an acre, at a cost of $41.48, 
leaving $30.52 net.—Kentucky Extension 











Here are some things to con- 
sider if you’re a beginner in the 
sheep business—or if you're 
thinking about raising sheep. 

Consider how sheep will fit 
into your farming. Too often, 
the beginner doesn’t know what 
he can expect. As a result, his 
flock may be too small or too 
large, his breeding and feeding 
hit-or-miss. In short, his man- 
agement practices are out of 
line and the results are discour- 
agingly poor. This may be the 
reason why sheep are generally 
speaking, less well cared for 
than any other livestock, 

Do you like sheep—and do 
you possess even more faith in 
the future than other livestock 
men have to have? It’s an impor- 
tant qualification for sheep- 
raising—for all these reasons: 

Sheep don’t return a monthly 
income. It takes faith to care 
for a flock a whole year with 
only wool and lamb checks to 
depend on, and these arriving 
many months apart. 

You must have faith too in 
the principle that good sheep 
are the most profitable. This 
could mean paying twice the 
price for your first ewes and a 
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Before You Start 
Raising Sheep 


Condensed from Wisconsin Circular 470 


pure-bred ram. For greatest ef- 
ficiency, you should have a one- 
sire unit (40 ewes). 

Faith in the value of a good 
breeding and feeding program 
is also needed. You'll “flush” 
ewes and give them /proper care 
at breeding time as a start to- 
ward a larger lamb crop. You'll 
feed liberally in winter for 
stronger, healthier lambs that 
aren’t in the picture yet but will 
be at lambing time. 

And you'll be going on faith 
when you foresee that dusting, 
docking and castrating will re- 
turn more profit even though 
marketing is still a long way off; 
that a definite drenching pro- 
gram is necessary, even if some- 
times it conflicts with corn to be 
planted, haying to be done or 
grain to be combined. Worms 
are things you ordinarily can’t 
see. You have to have faith that 
by drenching at the right time 
you can increase your return 
by 25%. 

Keeping records is the big 
trend in all livestock raising to- 
day. As a sheep man, it will 
mean keeping production re- 
cords on ewes and growth data 
on lambs. Through several years 
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and generations, you can grade 
up a flock just as the cattle man 
grades up his herd. 


These practices are basic, in 
today’s sheep-raising. It’s not so 
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for the new grassland agricul- 
ture that will help us conserve 
our soil. These sheep must be 
used as labor saving harvesters 
of forage produced on renovated 





or cultivated pasture. We must 
be striving to increase the pro- 
duction of pounds of lamb per 
acre in-the future as we do our 
other crops. 


much money or work as under- 
standing — and believing in — 
proper sheep management. 


Your state needs more sheep 





Forester Reports On 20-Year Trial 

For 20 years Purdue University foresters have kept a close 
watch on previously grazed and cut-over woodlands in Indiana. 
They have been trying to find out just how fast farm woodlots 
will regenerate naturally, when protected from fire and livestock. 

Now, forest researcher Daniel DenUyl revealed some of his 
discoveries. 

He found that woodlands can produce anywhere from 100 
to 400 board feet of timber per acre annually. 

DenUy! also noticed that woodlands with a large percentage 
of merchantable red oaks and elms, produced the largest annual 
growth, while woods largely of hickory gave the smallest. His 
studies clearly indicated that a “low-volume” producing woods 
results in rhany cases where farmers removed the best producers 
such as red oak, tulip poplar, black walnut and basswood. 

From the dollar standpoint, species just can’t be overlooked. 
For instance, in one 27 acre woodlot, DenUyl counted 57 black 
walnut trees, 467 hickories. The few walnut trees are much more 
valuable than the larger number of hickories. In a case like this, 
a farmer would be wise to remove the hickories, and leave the 
walnuts for additional growth. 

The 20-year study showed that selective cutting is a must if 
the woodlot owner is to maintain his most valuable species and 
maintain volume production. For example, because of excessive 
cutting, black walnut was very sparsely represented in the wood- 
lands DenUyl studied. He noted that black walnut no longer 
grew in many woods where it once predominated. 

In a similar manner, white oak, tulip poplar, ash and bass- 
wood were too frequently cut out of the woods and their area 
left to less desirable species. Purdue News Service 








What it Takes to Make a 
Good Herdsman 





The qualifications and duties of a 
good herdsman are discussed by - 
one of our top authorities. . . 


Condensed from The Hereford Journal 


J. T. Frost, Purdue University 


O ONE can make a herd 

solely as a result of his abil- 
ity as a herdsman or manager. 
He must have something to work 
with, the right kind of cattle, 
equipment, supplies, etc. But 
with regards to the man himself 
I think these are some of the im- 
portant requirements: 

A man has to be thoroughly 
sold on this business and his 
part in it. This brings me to the 
first point and that is a love for 
cattle—a genuine love for this 
kind. of livestock. For this man 
it is a supreme thrill to be work- 
ing with good cattle and to be in 
a business that contributes so 
much to the welfare of mankind. 
A great many of the items which 
seem so obvious and hardly 
necessary to mention, hinge on a 
man’s liking for his cattle. 

He must place his job first, 


be obsessed with the “cattle 
bug.” He has to make it a busi- 
ness—his business and not a side- 
line, even if it be that with his 
employer. 

Then I am certain it helps 
immeasurably if a man is a nat- 
ural. One cannot help but be 
good with cattle or any other 
class of livestock if he has a 
natural inclination for them. 
This, of course, is possibly a 
matter of inheritance, which, if 
true, makes the person most for- 
tunate. An acquired manner as 
cpposed to a natural tendency 
toward our “dumb” friends is 
not quite so apt to be as satisfac- 
tory, but is helpful. 

It is imperative that a person 
have a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual habits and behavior of 
cattle of all ages and both sexes. 
It is hard for me to see how a 


Reprinted by permission from The Hereford Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 
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man interested in an improving 
program can get along without 
knowing the habits of cattle. 
One cannot have constant con- 
tact without learning something 
about a beast each time he han- 
dles it. 

A man must work with an 
easy manner about his cattle in 
moving and handling, talk in a 
quiet voice and have plenty of 
patience. A bad temper, a loud 
voice and a heavy hand have no 
place in working cattle. One of 
the best cattlemen in Indiana is 
identified as being exceptional- 
ly mild mannered with his cattle. 

I think the display in a show- 
ring is about the best test. The 
man and his beast ought to be- 
have as one unit. In other words, 
a man’s temperament is import- 
ant and it can usually be detect- 
ed in the behavior of his cattle. 

The best cattlemen, I think, 
are observant. They have to be 
alert as to details, which are very 
often the most important, ob- 
serving constantly for lameness, 
eye trouble, udder trouble and 
digestive disturbances as well as 
the condition of the cattle them- 
selves. 

He has to have a good idea of 
the value of the various feeds 
and roughages. He should know 
how to replace one feed with an- 
other of equal feed value in case 
of shortage of either feed or 
finances. He should have a 
knowledge of at least some of 
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the veterinary and parasite prob- 
lems. 

I am sure it goes without say- 
ing that a man must have an eye 
for good cattle. He should know 
what reasonably can be expected 
from the herd. His job calls for a 
working knowledge of pedigrees. 
He needs the ability to appraise 
the future worth of a beast on 
the basis of individuality and in- 
heritance. He also needs a work- 
ing knowledge of breeding sys- 
tems, an acquaintance with the 
cattle of the past and present in 
his herd, as well as in other 
herds. 

I think, too, he must of neces- 
sity know the showring stand- 
ards and the sort of cattle pre- 
ferred by judges. 

A person in this business must 
be honest. He has to be honest 
and fair not only with himself, 
but to all with whom he deals. 
He certainly must not destroy 
the confidence of his employer 
nor of his clients by indicating a 
tendency toward shady deals. 
Breeding and calving dates are 
only two of the departments in 
which one must be honest. He 
must keep good records. 

The cattle business calls for 
many contacts. A herd gains 
friends and many prospective 
buyers if these people can come, 
see the cattle, get the informa- 
tion they want and leave with a 
feeling that the cattleman not 
only has been interested in them 
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but also with a feeling that 
things are being operated on the 
up and up. 

He should be confident in his 
own ability, be able to accept 
responsibility, be able to make 
the right decisions promptly and 
at the right time, and, yet, I 
don’t believe he should have the 
attitude thgt he has all of the 
secrets in the cattle business. I 
doubt, after all, if there are 
many real secrets anyway. 

But rather it is a matter of the 
right combinations of feeds, ad- 
ministered in a routine way each 
day. I would rather have a so- 
called “routine” man than one 
with some other qualifications. 

I say this because this type of 
man realizes the.importance of 
regularity. Certainly cattle soon 
learn to expect their meals at 
the same time each day, and par- 
ticularly is this true and import- 
ant with calves still nursing. 

A man must be energetic. A 
lazy cattleman doesn’t very often 
succeed. He has to have ambi- 
tion and not assume the attitude 
of “let George do it.” He has to 
have the push that will inspire 
others and lend confidence in 
his ability. 

And if he is energetic and has 
the comfort and welfare of his 
cattle at heart he will not mind 
some overtime, Sunday work or 
burning some night oil occasion- 
ally. He surely cannot be a clock 
watcher. He has to realize that 
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the cattle business is a 24-hour 
job. One calf saved is worth all 
the ball games or poker parties 
that ever were scheduled. 

He must be ‘a good organizer 
with his work and his help, a 
good mixer with people and be 
able to express himself well. He 
must be neat in his personal hab- 
its as well as in the way he keeps 
his cattle, buildings, and equip- 
ment, and willing to take sug- 
gestions and learn new develop- 
ments. 

Let me say too, that he has to 
be a good sport. He has to be a 
good loser as well as a winner. 
He has to be a man who can con- 
tribute his bit toward co-opera- 
tion with his manager, the own- 
er or the farm force. 

I think that a man’s wife has 
much to do with his attitude 
and success in his job. If she 
likes country life, can develop 
at least a little interest in his 
work and that of the farm and 
herd, she can play an important 
part in his accomplishments. 

The duties of the herdsman, 
would include the following: 

1. He should be a respecter of 
the comfort of his cattle. His 
first duty, I believe, is to his 
cattle, in making and keeping 
them comfortable within his lim- 
its. 

2. He must be a respecter of 
his employer. This means not 
only being courteous and loyal, 
but also preventing waste and 
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extravagance. He must have the 
interest of the herd’s owner at 
heart and, as we said before, 
help to contribute toward co-op- 
eration with his superiors. 

3. He must be a respecter of 
investment and property, not 
only that which he uses, but 
other people’s as well. 

4. One of his duties is to be a 
salesman —.a salesman for his 
cattle and for his method of 
operation. He must carry, and 
be proud to carry, the colors of 
his farm. 
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5. He should feel obligated to 
give advice to other people, par- 
ticularly to young people. And, 
incidentally, this is one of the 
good means of advertising. 


6. He should feel obligated to 
find out and keep up on what 
is going on around him with re- 
gard to new developments in 
feeding practices as well as type 
changes and pedigree trends in 
the cattle. This would include 
the fact that he should keep up 
on changes in values of cattle. 








Enzymes, Light Destroy Carotene In Farmer's Hay 

Studies by biochemists show farmers are right in believing 
that bleached hay has lost feeding value. Those who used to stack 
hay into cocks immediately after cutting were on the right track 
because they were able to keep light from getting -at so much of it. 

Recent research by Dr. S. M. Hauge at Purdue has shown 
that farmers who get the best feed from the alfalfa must control 
both the speed of the drying and the amount of light the hay gets. 
It has been found that loss of vitamin A, known as carotene in 
alfalfa, can be so severe that hay left in the field may lose 90 
per cent of its vitamin A in three days, with bright and humid 
weather. 

Enzymes go to work destroying the carotene as soon as alfalfa 
is cut. This first major loss by enzyme action may be 50 per cent 
the first day, and that is the reason for getting the hay dried down 
to 22 per cent moisture as soon as possible. 

After the first loss by enzymes, the additional carotene loss, 
as alfalfa stays in the field, seems to be photochemical, caused 
by the effects of light. The Purdue men believe that if farmers 
handle only the problem of drying, then light will continue to 
work at the carotene until it is almost completely destroyed. 

The farmer’s best bet is to get hay down to 22 per cent moisture 
as soon as possible, then hurry it into a mow or stack to get it away 
from the carotene-destroying effects of sunlight. 

Purdue University 








Test-tube Magic 





Artificial breeding is bringing su- 
perior sires within the reach of all. 
Their use brings better production 


and type. . . 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 
Max Drake and Dick Kellogg 


NE of every three cows in 

Ohio is bred artificially. 
Farmer-owned breeding cooper- 
atives have reached this point in 
little more than a decade. The 
state ranks fifth in the nation in 
number of cows bred by this 
method; 286,662 in 1953. This 
kind of rapid growth is little 
short of phenomenal—it rivals 
even the adoption of hybrid 
corn. 


Breeding cooperatives were 
born into the Ohio farm scene 
during the busy days of World 
War II. The selection of better 
sires had been the popular 
theme song for a quarter cen- 
tury. Bull associations, bull rings 
and other cooperative efforts 
failed to reach any important 


degree of success. Everyone 
talked proved sires, but there 
wasn’t much being done. 


This background fired and in- 
spired three Ohio county agents 
to action. Medina County’s Vir- 
gil Burris, Seneca’s M. L. Howell 
and Trumbull’s C. D. McGrew 
took off for New Jersey and 
then to Wisconsin for a first- 
hand study of a new system. 
Their findings led to organized 
county cooperatives. University 
and experimental station staff 
members played major roles in 
building the breeding cooper- 
atives. 

Finally, all efforts were con- 
centrated on two cooperatives, 
one at Columbus and the other 
at Tiffin. These became the 
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Central Ohio Breeding Associa- 
tion and the Northern Ohio 
Breeders Association. Personnel 
of the two cooperatives now 
total 226—their technicians pro- 
vide fast, efficient service to 
farmers in every county of the 
state. 


The bull farms at Tiffin and 
Columbus boast fine, fireproof 
plants without an equal in the 
entire United States. Today the 
net worth of the Central Ohio 
Breeding Cooperative has 
reached $362,368; the Northern 
Ohio Breeders Cooperative re- 
ports a net worth of $389,408. 


Results Count 

One big reason — results— 
stand out as the answer to the 
success of cooperative breeding 
in Ohio. Even the two- or three- 
cow-herd owner can breed his 
cows to bulls far too costly for 
him to own. For a lifetime mem- 
bership fee of five dollars and 
a first service charge of six dol- 
lars, he can fill his stanchions 
with the inheritance of the great- 
est sires in the land. 


On most farms a bull cannot 
be maintained for such low cost, 
aside from the danger and trou- 
ble involved. The cooperative 
purchase method keeps price 
from being a stopper in the 
selection of the very best bulls 
in all the land. As might be ex- 
pected, the sires for both studs 
have been largely sires proved in 
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Ohio. Many of them have been 
great breeding bulls from far- 
off spots, however. 

Success in getting cows with 
calf is another reason for growth 
in artificial breeding. Steadily 
but surely the cooperation of 
farmer members and the experi- 
ence of the technician has paid 
off in more cows settling quick- 
er. The 1953 average was 1.6 
trips to settle a cow. Sulpha 
drugs, antibiotics, dilutents and 
now frozen semen all have led 
to a surer method of getting 
cows with calf. 

The average dairy cow in 
Ohio produces 5750 pounds of 
milk a year. Her daughters by ° 
breeding cooperative sires are 
averaging about two tons more 
than this. 

Woodmaster’s Sons 
Proved Great 

Let’s look at the record of the 
three sons of Dunloggin Wood- 
master, a bull recognized by the 
Holstein breeder as one of the 
best. Three of his sons include 
Dunloggin Darkmaster, Dunlog- 
gin Footprint and Dunloggin 
Master Oliver. The three to- 
gether have recorded 79,320 first 
services in Ohio cooperative 
studs; Darkmaster alone has 5l,- 
778 of these. It is possible that 
some 30,000 heifers by these 
bulls will be added to Ohio 
dairy herds. Here are records of 
artificial daughters already in 
milk: 
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Darkmaster’s 67 daughters av- 
erage 13,609 pounds of milk, 472 
pounds of fat. 


Footprint’s 33 daughters av- 
erage 12,997 pounds of milk, 470 
pounds of fat. 


Master Oliver’s 107 daughters 
average 13,520 pounds of milk, 
460 pounds of fat. 

Definite signs of improvement 
in type as well as production are 
evident in members’ herds. ‘The 
progeny of breeding coopera- 
tive sires are finding their way 
to the top in county and state 
shows. Selection of their sires to 
transmit good rumps, straight 
legs and well-tied-in udders in 
addition to milk production 
pays off. 

Current bulls in the studs at 
this very moment have provings 
that bid fair to have them siring 
daughters which will outstrip 
the present-day record of the 
bulls now gone, but who left us 
the daughters reported above. 


Rosy Future 


The future of cooperative 
breeding is as bright as anyone 
may wish to paint it. Cows and 
milk hold great value to the hu- 
man race, so far as food and 
permanent agriculture are con- 
cerned. This program his great 
economic value because it im- 
proves the dairy herds of the 
state. We need greater efficiency 
per cow in order to maintain 
dairy farm standards of living. 
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Efficiency, technique, and sire 
selection may be on the verge of 
a great advance in cooperative 
breeding service methods and re- 
sults. Linebreeding and selective 
mating are practical advantages. 

Realistic Sire Proving 

There is no more severe test 
for a dairy sire than to put him 
into artificial breeding. His 
daughters tested in many dif- 
ferent herds bring out hidden 
facts. Such realistic proving of 
sires is now under way in Ohio. 
The really great sires discovered 
in this project will have worth 
and value beyond dollars and 
cents. 

The Ohio young sire proving 
program is built around the top 
purebred breeders in the state. 
Ohio Guernsey folks were the 
first to perfect and begin the 
project. The Ohio Holstein- 
Friesian breeders have now giv- 
en a similar project their all-out 
support. 

The project is set up with 30 
or 40 herds cooperating. These 
herds are following production 
testing and herd classification 
programs. This makes daughter- 
dam comparisons on both type 
and production readily available 
for studying a sire’s inheritance 
and transmitting ability. A 
planned limited mating of a sire 
to 10 or 15 of his own daughters 
to bring to light any recessive 
characteristics is a part of the 
project. 
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In the Guernsey project, co- 
operating breeders will help 
select young project sires and 
share in their purchasing price. 
Each will breed a few cows to 
each bull in the sampling pro- 
cess. The object will then be to 
get 25 or 30 daughters by these 
young sires in 14 or 15 different 
herds. Cooperator breeders will 
report and advise on the calves 
from date of birth on. There is 
no incentive payment. Pushing 
for high records to make a bull 
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appear better than he really is 
will be held down under the 
plan. 

Present plans are to start five 
to a dozen young bulls each year 
on this sampling-proving pro- 
ject. The sires proved great will 
be given widespread service; the 
poor ones will quickly find their 
way to the butcher. The really 
top breeding bulls then will be 
selectively mated to known 
brood cow families to provide 
even greater sires for tomorrow. 











Mow Driers Take Hazards Out of Haying 


“Making hay while the sun shines” was a good slogan for 
grandfather but today’s top farmers put their faith in hay mow 
driers and worry less about the weather. 

A mow drier permits storing of hay with a moisture content 
of 30 to 40 per cent, explains Robert L. Maddex, agricultural 
engineer. It insures hay having the same quality in the mow 
that it had when it was cut in the field.- It also is good in- 
surance against burning down a barn with spontaneous combus- 
tion—even in rainy weather. 

Hay headed for a mow drier can be cut earlier in the season 
when the forage crops have a higher feed quality, adds Maddex, 
and about 10 per cent more hay can be taken from the field. 
When hay moisture is above the 30 per cent mark, the leaves 
and stems stay on. 

A mow drier works very well in a haying program where a 
forage chopper is used, notes the farm engineer. Long hay and 
baled hay can be handled with a mow drier but chopped hay 
- works better. 

The drying system design depends on the size and arrange- 
ment of the hay mow but generally a 5-horsepower motor and 
a 42-inch fan will dry 50 to 60 tons of hay. Unless the.fan is one 
designed for the job, however, Maddex warns that the air delivery 
may not be satisfactory. 

Michigan State College 






























$1,000 A MONTH FROM PIGS 


Master pig feeder tells how 
to make good profits. . . 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 


Irving Wallace 


OW would you like to make _ ed raising hogs. In 1928, he quit 
$1,000 clear profit a month raising hogs and started feeding 
and only work 8 hours a_ them. He doesn’t keep sows any 
day? Lyle Sutton does it on his more. He buys feeder pigs. 
130-acre Iowa farm. Lyle says it Why did Sutton switch to just 
doesn’t take any elaborate setup, feeding hogs? “When you raise 
probably no more than what the hogs, you invest your labor,” he 
average farmer already has—feed told me. “When you feed them, 
bunks, feeding floors, pasture you invest your capital. I’m will- 
fencing, farm machinery and _ ing to give someone else $3 to $4 
water. a pig for their labor.” That’s the 
Sutton farms near Delhi, Ia., amount he figures feeders cost 
and is one of the largest hog him above what he could raise 
feeders in the state. He is_ them for himself. 
equipped to handle up to 4,000 “The problems of hog feeding 
hogs a year, and has won na- are basically the same as those 
tional recognition for his pork of hog raising,” Sutton said. 
production work. The amazing “The feeder must start by buy- 
thing about Sutton’s program is_ ing healthy stock. He must be 
that he could produce as much careful not to bring diseased pigs 
as a million pounds of pork a onto his place. If some slip 
year on his 130-acre farm and_ through, he must be sure disease 
need less than the full-time help doesn’t spread around the farm.” 
of two hired men. He has been Sutton buys his feeders mainly 
in the pork production business from pig hatcheries. He buys 
since 1915. That's when he start- them at 40 to 60 pounds apiece, 
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paying last year an average of 
$12 to $15 each. Up until two 
years ago he used to buy 100- 
pound pigs, but he discovered 
more money could be made from 
the lighter-weight ones. He 
figures he has to put 160 pounds 
on a hog before he makes a pro- 
fit, and that a hog weighing 260 
pounds or more sells for less on 
the market. And by marketing a 
lighter-weight hog he is support- 
ing the latest trend of the meat 
industry—to provide the house- 
wife with leaner, meatier pork. 

Mr. Sutton isn’t particularly 
concerned with the breed when 
buying feeders. He looks for the 
healthy ones. “Anyone can make 
a success of feeding pigs if he 
controls disease,” he points out. 
“It’s the most important single 
problem a hog feeder must 
solve.” He attaches so much im- 
portance to disease control on 
his farm that he manages to start 
a campaign against it even be- 
fore his hogs arrive at the farm. 
In fact, even before they leave 
the purchase point. He'll offer 
to pay the truck drivers extra if 
they'll clean and disinfect their 
truck beds before loading his 
pigs. He sees no sense in buying 
healthy pigs and then hauling 
them in contaminated trucks. 

If the pigs haven’t been vac- 
cinated for cholera, Lyle has it 
done immediately. They are 
isolated, upon delivery, in a 
clean lot with a concrete floor, 
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located so its drainage can’t con- 
taminate other lots. A double 
fence keeps the new pigs from 
contact with the old ones. Pe- 
fore entering or leaving this !t, 
Sutton steps into a shallow pan 
of disinfectant. Separate shovels, 
forks and other equipment are 
used here—even a separate trac- 
tor and wagon to deliver feed. 

Mr. Sutton offers some disease 
control advice concerning the 
buying of feeders from sale barns 
and truckers going through the 
country. “If you do buy these 
pigs, you do it at your own risk,” 
he warns. 

Sutton’s disease control pro- 
gram is effective; during the past 
years his death losses have been 
less than 2%. Figures compiled 
by the Farm .Business Associa- 
tion show that Iowa farmers 
average a 4 to 6% death loss in 
their annual pig crop. 

This hog feeder has some in- 
teresting ideas about his busi- 
ness. Looks upon it as a huge 
pork manufacturing plant. He 
Says it is just as easy to feed 400 
pigs as 100. He makes excellent 
use of brome-alfalfa to hold 
down feeding costs. He grinds 
the hay, largely brome grass, 
with a 25 to 35% protein mix- 
ture, adding antibiotics and min- 
érals according to his own for- 
mula. He figures the use of 
ground brome cuts his cost-of- 
gain by $1 to $2 a cwt. He self- 
feeds shelled corn in winter, scat- 
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ters ear corn on pasture in sum- 
mer. 

Sutton gets his money’s worth 
out of the 15,000 to 25,000 bush- 
els of corn that he buys in a 
year’s time. His records show 
that for every $100 worth of 
feed his dollar return was from 
$150 to $250. Iowa State College 
reports that the leading thou- 
sand farms in Iowa had a feed 
return of only $129 for every 
$100 spent on feed. 

The key to handling so many 
pigs on the Sutton farm is saving 
labor. He gets away from scoop- 
ing corn on the pasture by us- 
ing self-unloading wagons. One 
of his major units is a big hog 
barn that has a loft for feed and 
hay. The building has running 
water and _ self-feeders. These 
self-feeders can be filled in a 
matter of minutes through 
chutes from the overhead stor- 
age and mixing room in the loft. 
The capacity of the overhead 
feed room is 1,500 bushels of 
shelled corn and 2(-tons of pro- 
tein. There are 24 self-feeders 
which hold 12 bushels of shelled 
corn and 150 pounds of supple- 
ment. The self-feeders are sim- 
ply-built, from material costing 
approximately $10 for each 
feeder. 

Sutton’s theory is that effi- 
ciency, labor-saving and econ- 
omy are the most important fac- 
tors in raising hogs for a profit. 
In 1952, around the time of the 
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labor shortage, he cut down his 
pork production to what he 
called “virtually nothing”—750 
pigs and did all the farming 
himself with no more than eight 
hours of work a day. 

Sutton farms his 130 acres on 
a basic five-year rotation 
plan — corn-corn-pasture-pas- 
ture-pasture. He uses oats as a 
nurse crop, but not for feed. He 
pastures the oats instead of al- 
lowing them to grow and having 
to harvest the grain. After two 
years of corn on a field, he 
broadcasts 2% bushels of oats, 
10 pounds of alfalfa seed and 
10 pounds of brome seed to the 
acre. He disks the seedbed light- 
ly, then double-harrows. When 
the oats are up around 5 inches 
he lets in the hogs, grazes the 
field until late July. Then after 
that the livestock is kept off, per- 
mitting the brome to head so it 
can be combined for seed in the 
fall. 

Once a brome-alfalfa field is 
established it can be used either 
for grazing or for hay. Sutton 
takes three cuttings of hay. The 
first cutting is baled to help 
winter some 60 to 80 beef cattle 
he feeds out each year, while the 
choice, leafy second and third 
cuttings are baled to be used for 
hog feed. 

Probably one of the biggest 
thrills Sutton has experienced 
during his years of producing 
pork is the time he hit the top 
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market with 1,052 pigs that were concrete feeding floor and a few 
all shipped to market on the pigs. Do your best to control 
same day. It took 34 trucks to disease. And don’t get discour- 
haul them. aged with a few setbacks. Be pre- 
Mi " pared for an amazing discovery: 

Start out slow,” Sutton ad- Feeding pigs is the easiest way 
vises farmers who want to feed there is to make a good living 
pigs. “Get some self-feeders, a farming!” 
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Goals More Important Than Money In Starting 
Farming 


Where you want to go in farming and how determined you are 
to get there probably will have greater influence on your future 
success than the amount of money you start out with. This was 
one conclusion of University of Minnesota agricultural economists, 
G. A. Pond and Donald S. Moore, based on a recent survey of 157 
established southern Minnesota farmers. 

Established farmers strongly recommend a young man’s starting 
as a renter. Many advise a low-capital beginner to start either 
on a partnership with his father or some good farmer who knows 
him, or with a 50-50 crop and livestock share lease. 

They estimated the young man starting as a tenant would 
need an average of $9,400—about half the average amount now 
used by the established farmers—and suggested he own at least 
half of his working capital at the outset. 

Young men purchasing farms ought to have their personal 
property clear and be able to pay down at least a third of the price 
of the farm. Low-capital beginners should avoid large investment 
in machinery and equipment, they said. 

They recommend buying good used machinery, hiring custom 
work, and exchanging labor for machine work as ways of keeping 
machinery-equipment investment low. They also favor quick-re- 
turn investments—dairy cows, hogs and chickens—for beginners. 

What kind of farm should a beginner try to buy or rent? 
The established farmers say “A good productive farm large enough 
to give a good living.” They don’t encourage young farmers to buy 
a rundown farm and try to build it up. 

University Farm News 





















Beat The Weather With 
a Modern Hay Drier 


An open platform with an oil-fired drier 
attached proves an economical way 


to dry hay. . . 


Condensed from Research and Farming 
J. W. Weaver, Jr., 8. H. Usry and E. S. Coates 


A platform baled hay drier 
developed by North Carolina 
agricultural engineers is now be- 
ing recommended for practical 
farm use. 

You can dry about 450 bales 
(about eight tons of dried hay) 
per day on the 14 x 40 slatted 
platform, or about 40 to 50 tons 
per week under ideal conditions. 
Operating costs (no deprecia- 
tion or interest on investment) 
average $2.50 to $3.50 per ton 
of dried hay. 

The drier is durable, easy to 
build, and is designed so hay 
drying work is easy. There’s 
very little lifting since the plat- 
form is built at truck bed height, 
it’s only seven feet to the center, 
and bales are stacked only three 
layers deep. You’re handling no 
loose hay at all. 

The drier can be made small- 


er or larger, depending on acre- 
age, and it dries hay quickly. It 
will reduce a full 450-bale load 
of alfalfa from 40 per cent 
moisture down to 20 per cent for 
safe storage in about 16 hours 
drying time. 
$2,800 Cost Repaid in 2-3 Years 
You’d pay about $2,800 for 
the complete drier (14 x 40) if 
you bought all materials and 
hired all work done. By furnish- 
ing your own lumber and doing 
much of your own work, this 
cost can be cut considerably. 
Even at a $2,800 original invest- 
ment, the drier will pay for it- 
self in three years, possibly two, 
from making more hay and 
especially better quality hay. 
All told, it looks like the plat- 
form baled hay drier gives a 
greater return on your invest- 
ment than any other piece of 
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equipment. About 25 farmers 
put in their own drier during 
1952 and several men have said 
they’re getting better hay with 
the drier than ever before. 


Hay is cut, left in the field 
three to six hours, put up in 
14 x 18 x 36 inch bales, and 
dried under a 12 to 15 ounce 
canvas tarp for about 16 hours. 
This schedule takes up about 
one day and thus allows for 
making hay every day, if need- 
ed. In any event, you can al- 
ways beat the weather with a 
hay drier. 

Even at a $2,800 original cost, 
if you have 20 acres of hay, you 
can use a 14 x 40 foot drier 
economically. It’s been esti- 
mated that during a normal year 
North Carolina farmers lose 
about one-third of their hay 
crop to the weather in quantity 
and especially quality. It’s al- 
most impossible to make No. 
1 hay with field curing, but it’s 
virtually a cinch to make No. 
1 hay with the drier. 

This No. 1 hay brings $10 a 
ton more than the next lower 
grade. With a 3-ton yield of al- 
falfa from 20 acres, there’s 60 
tons, or $600, return from the 
drier in one year on quality 
alone. Chances are good for sav- 
ing an extra 15 tons of hay with 
the drier that you’d likely lose 
with field curing. Between bet- 
ter quality and more quantity, 
your drier should easily pay for 
itself in three years. That’s a 
neat 33 1/3 per cent return on 
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your investment. Some driers 
have paid for themselves in two 
years. 


Drier Result of Careful Tests 


But the new hay drier did not 
just happen. It was no accident. 
Instead it’s the result of hun- 
dreds of hours of work and doz- 
ens of tests during three years. 
In fact some of the know-how 
going into this drier was learned 
from former job experience in 
Tennessee in the late ’30’s. 

In a way the present drier 
starts back in 1948 with the old 
crops drying building. That 
worked all right, but the doors 
and wall made lots of labor in 
handling baled hay inside the 
building. It was realized that 
something more than a barn 
drier or air drying was needed. 
Also, about that time C. D. 
Grinnells, in charge of State 
College dairy farm, wanted a 
drier that would put up 40 tons 
of hay per week and he had 
some funds to help finance the 
experiments to develop such a 
drier. 

So tests were started in 1949, 
first with bales stacked around 
A-frames and rectangular, slatted 
tunnels, using both natural and 
heated air. Then a barn with a 
false floor was tried, using only 
heated air. But despite plenty 
of hard work, there seemed to 
be little progress. 


Farm Reports Aid Study 


Then reports started coming 
in of farmers who had dried hay 
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on a platform and under a can- 
vas tarpaulin with good results. 
Investigation showed several ad- 
vantages to this type of drier. 
It had no walls or roof and thus 
initial building cost was cut 
greatly. Secondly, with only a 
floor, it was much easier to 
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and speeds up the drying process. 

After many tests on air flow, 
temperatures and so on, the 
first. full-scale platform drier 
was built for use during 1951. 
It moved so successful that it 
cut drying time in half over 
former methods. With this suc- 


cess, it was then recommended 
for farm use. For plans, write 
to J. W. Weaver, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


handle hay bales than inside a 
building or barn loft. Thirdly, 
the tarp covering the hay creates 
a back pressure of air which 
raises the temperature somewhat 


jie, 


Sprayers On Tractors Serve Multiple Purpose 


If you have a power take-off pump on your tractor for spraying 
weeds — and are not using it for other purposes too — you're 
missing a good bet. J. M. Amos, entomologist at VPI, says they 
can be used for other purposes. 


By using a different barrel or tank for holding the spray solu- 
tion and using a hose with a gun attachment, sprays can be applied 
to fruit trees and ornamentals for insect and disease control, and 
for lice and mange control on cattle. In fact, Amos says, such 
a spray outfit should take care of almost any form of spraying 
operation, except possible tall shade trees which need special 
equipment. 

Amos adds a word of caution. Don’t spray grapes if 2,4-D or 
a brush-killing mixture has been used in the sprayer recently. 
It is always a good idea to spray clear water through the outfit to 
prevent corrosion and carry-over of spray materials which may 
injure sensitive plants. Using different barrels for spray tanks 
will practically eliminate any possible injury to other plants after 
spraying weeds. 

Other uses to which sprayers can be put are spraying alfalfa 
or clover for spittle bugs, treating ladino clover and orchard 
grass for green June beetle grubs, spraying plants and lawns for 
Japanese beetle control, and spraying small apple, peach, plum 
trees, and small fruits. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 












WHY FARM HALF THE COUNTY! 


It’s your NET PROFIT that counts! 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Wayne E. Swegle 


OULD you like to buy or 

rent more land? Most 
farmers would. Chances are you 
have enough machinery to take 
care of more land than you now 
farm. But, in most communities 
additional land is hard to come 
by. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean 
you have to settle for less in- 
come. Your answer may be bet- 
ter management of land you do 
farm. For example, look what 
B. T. Eaton, of Liberty, Mis- 
sourl, did with better manage- 
ment of a smaller acreage. He 
actually made more net income 
from 160 acres and no extra help 
in 1952, than he got from 385 
acres and a son at home in 1948. 

Here’s his story: Eaton fol- 
lowed an average farming pro- 
gram—with about half of the 
home 160-acre Clay County farm 
in corn and wheat—renting a 
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nearby 225 acres while one or 
more of his three sons were 
home. Then, in 1948, when his 
youngest son enrolled at the 
University of Missouri, Eaton 
knew he couldn’t handle the 
home farm and the rented land 
alone. And by this time, with the 
three sons and three daughters 
all away from home, the Eatons 
decided to slow down a bit. But, 
after slowing down and chang- 
ing his farming program, Eaton 
had a surprise. A check of his 
record books showed he is now 
making a higher net profit with 
less land, less help, and less hard 
work than before the change. 


What's he done to make this 
increased net profit possible? 
He’s renovated — torn up old 
poor pastures and fields, fertil- 
ized heavily, terraced, and seed- 
ed down — 110 acres of his 160- 
acre farm, and built ponds to 
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put water in all fields and to 
stop erosion — and furnish a 
little fishing. 

He has stopped growing 
wheat, corn, and row crops, re- 
placing them with legumes and 
grasses which give the most feed 
per acre. And he is concentrat- 
ing on a beef-cow herd to use the 
pasture and hay profitably. He’s 
cut his machinery investment by 
two-thirds and has drastically cut 
his farm expenses — except for 
fertilizer. 

In short, he is concentrating 
on getting top hay and pasture 
yields on his own acres, then sell- 
ing that forage through beef 
cattle. (He’s getting out of dairy 
cows because they’re too confin- 
ing.) 

From the start, Eaton has had 
help from soil conservationists of 
the Clay County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. First step was hav- 
ing the soil tested in each field. 
He then built terraces, put on 
the lime and fertilizer that was 
needed, and made seedings of 
high-producing grasses and leg- 
umes. This renovation cost him 
between $30 and $40 an acre. 
The average field got 2 tons of 
lime, 1,000 pounds of rock phos- 
phate, and 200 pounds of avail- 
able potash per acre. Then he 
puc on 100-150 pounds of starter 
fertilizer, like 8-24-8, with the 
new seeding. 

In making the change-over, he 
completely renovated about 15 
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acres a year. He did it a field at 
a time because “the cost doesn’t 
hit so hard that way. I can put 
in about 15 acres and pay for the 
job out of profits, intead of bor- 
rowing up to the hilt to do 60 
acres at a time. Also, there’s less 
land out of production in any 
one year, and I spread the risk 
of a seeding failure,” Eaton ex- 
plains. 

He says he’s completed most 
of his changes now. He now 
has nearly 70 acres of an orchard 
grass and Ladino pasture, 15 
acres of fescue pasture to which 
he plans to add some Ladino 
clover, 11 acres of straight alfal- 
fa for hay, 11 acres of alfalfa- 
brome for hay, and about 50 
acres of bluegrass. (He has to 
make some hay from the orchard 
grass and Ladino pasture be- 
cause the cattle can’t keep it 
eaten down in the spring.) 

He’s going to renovate more 
of the bluegrass pasture, but 
he’ll keep some bluegrass for the 
cattle to run on during the win- 
ter and wet weather. 

Eaton keeps established stands 
productive with fertilizer top- 
dressing. He reseeds a field a 
year if there’s a field that’s not 
doing well. When he reseeds a 
field, he always tests the soil 
and puts on needed fertilizer. 

Under his present system, Ea- 
ton has fair to really good pas- 
ture 7 to 8 months out of the 
year. He can move cows from 
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bluegrass to orchard grass-La- 
dino pasture in April. He says 
the orchard grass is an especially 
early starter. 

For the balance of the year he 
likes to have 4,000 bales of hay 
in barns. His hay barns are in 
the field so hay doesn’t have to 
be hauled far to the barn in put- 
ting up bales, or from the barn 
when feeding it. Feeding hay in 
the field puts the manure where 
it belongs. 


* * * 


Houseflies can travel at 
least 20 miles from their 
breeding places. Ridio- 
active chemical tracers 
proved that. 


* ” * 


On the livestock side, Eaton 
is aiming for 50 beef cows. He'll 
sell yearlings off the second year 
of grass at about 700 pounds. 
When he gets his program 
changes completed in a couple 
of years, Eaton’s income will be 
from these 50 yearlings a year. 
While he’s building up his beef- 
cow numbers, he’s been buying 
about 15 head of calves in the 
fall to run through winter and 
summer. 


He’s been changing over from 
a dairy herd to a beef herd at a 
minimum cost—by breeding his 
Holsteins to Angus bulls. He 
says the first-cross calves gain 
fast but lack quality. After the 
second cross, the calves have 
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good beef quality. An advantage 
of this change-over plan is that 
the cow herd milks better, get- 
ting more weight on the calves— 
even after several generations. 


Eaton now has 6 purchased 
purebred Angus cows, 7 half- 
breeds, and 8 three-quarter-breed 
cows—plus yearlings and 2-year- 
olds coming on. As the three- 
quarter breeds have calves, he 
sells the half-breed cows. Of this 
system of changing over, he says: 
“When I make a dollar it’s mine. 
I don’t have to pay out money 
for a whole new herd of cattle 
of a different breed.” Now that 
he’s down to 9 dairy cows, Eaton 
figures he’ll sell them during the 
next two years and buy beef 
cows with the money. 


As he hasn’t raised any corn 
since 1948, he doesn’t feed his 9 
dairy cows any grain. He does 
buy some 16- to 18-percent-pro- 
tein dairy feed. He sells Grade- 
A milk in Kansas City. 


He goes in and out of the hog 
business, depending on the price 
outlook. He buys corn for hogs 
if he feeds them. 


When he started his change- 
over, Eaton planned a 3 year ro- 
tation of corn and 2 years of 
grass. But, he says, it was about 
as much trouble to care for a 
few acres of corn as 100 acres. 
So, after the first year, he decid- 
ed to go all the way and try an 
all-grass program. 





How to Improve 
Soil Tilth 


A farmer gives some sound advice on 
improving soil texture. . . 





Condensed from American Agriculturist 


E. Stuart Hubbard 


OME years ago an old green- the steep, freshly cultivated, 
house gardener told me _ ridged rows, all soaked in. The 
that he planted oats in his corn yield was very good. Where 
greenhouse beds when the soil the oats were not planted there 
became stiff and lost its texture. was heavy erosion. 
He worked the growth into the 
soil when the tops were some six 
inches tall. This, he said, trans- 
formed his soil as nothing else 
could. 


For as long as I can remember 
water stood in puddles on the 
flat field below our house after 
heavy summer showers or winter 
rains. Back in 1947 we started 

For several seasons, with this to sow rye on a six-acre 
in mind, we sowed oats on field on this flat following 
heavy, dense soil in early spring. the harvest of a 70-bushel yield 
We manured and disked to mix of Cornell 11 corn. Because the 
thoroughly with the soil when ground was dust dry, we sowed 
the oats were 8 to 10 inches tall, only half the field to rye and 
then plowed and planted sweet early the next spring we sowed 
corn in June. oats on the other half. 


One of these fields was ona’ The rye made a thin growth 
steep hilltop. The soil soon be- but the oats were thick. After 
came very granular, loose and manuring we disked the field 
filled with earthworms. Before and planted sweet corn in June. 
we finished cultivating the corn, The corn on the part where the 
four inches of rain fell within a oats had been disked-in sur- 
few hours. No water ran down prised us by forming two ears, 
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the maximum for Golden Cross, 
and one or two extra partly-de- 
veloped ears below. Rye grass 
was sown at the last cultivation. 
The stalks were cut and re- 
moved. 


The following January we 
had a thaw with 5)% inches of 
rain in three days’ time. When 
the weather cleared, I walked 
down the lane without rubbers 
to see how wet the ridged corn 
stubble was after so much rain. 
To my amazement I could walk 
on the ridges without getting 
my shoes muddy. All the water 
had soaked into the ground and 
there were no puddles. The soil 
was so granular that it did not 
stick to my shoes. 

Evidently the same thing hap- 
pened in the greenhouse, on the 
hilltop and on the flat meadow 
alike. But why? 

One reason appeared in a re- 
port of experiments carried on 
by Dr. R. B. Swaby at the Eng- 
lish Experiment Station at 
Rothamstead. He found that 
the mixing into the soil of fresh, 
undecayed plant materials was 
most effective in causing the 
granulation of soil particles and 
in keeping them stable without 
breaking down quickly. He 
found also that materials such as 
compost which had been broken 
down before being mixed with 
the soil had little granulating 
effect on the soil. 


Fresh, green material was 
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most rapid in its effect. Even - 
straw caused the formation of 
granular soil, but more slowly. 
Humic acid compounds were 
the most effective stabilizing 
agents for granular soil, and 
humic acid is formed in soil rich 
in humus. 


A landscape gardener told me 
that he had mulched heavy clay 
soil with sawdust and with com- 
post. He found that the clay 
beneath the sawdust had be- 
come loose and granular within 
six months while there was lit- 
tle change beneath the compost. 
Some years ago I asked a nur- 
seryman if they used mulch in 
their nurseries. He said that 
they had tried mulch but that 
the soil became so loose that 
they could not “ball” the roots. 

Apparently the granulating 
effect, on soil, of the breaking 
down of raw plant material used 
as mulch is much the same as 
when the materials are mixed in 
the soil. Experience in garden 
and orchard indicate this to be 
true. 

We found another explana- 
tion of the rapid in-soak of 
water in the flat field in Janu- 
ary. Soil rich in organic matter 
freezes with water in the form of 
honeycomb or snow-ice while 
soil firmly packed or low in or- 
ganic matter freezes in the form 
of solid (concrete) ice. Snow-ice 
acts somewhat as insulation, the 
soil beneath the organic layer 
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not freezing deeply, as under 
concrete ice. Snow-ice permits 
considerable in-soak of melting 
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things in the soil cause condi- 
tions that break down soil par- 
ticles into plant food, as well as 





snow and rain. Concrete ice is 
impervious to water. 

Let’s remember that the or- 
ganic matter in our soils pro- 
vides much of the food for our 
plants and trees; that the actions 
of the microbes and other living part of good soil practice. 


> <4 
Beginning Farmers Make Good Progress 


form substances and antibiotics 
which stimulate growth and im- 
munize plants against some dis- 
eases; that it transforms soil tex- 
ture; and that the cost is just 


How have young beginning farmers done financially the last 
few years? Very well, thank you, according to a University of 
Minnesota survey. In fact, 350 young men who began farming 
in southern Minnesota between 1948 and 1953 made a surpris- 
ingly large gain in net worth during their first years of farming. 

In an average of two and one half years’ farming, net worth 
gain was an average of $5,552 — more than double average initial 
investment. Of course, gain in net worth is not due solely to in- 
come from the farm. Many received boosts from veterans’ sub- 
sistence payments, off-the-farm jobs, and gifts and actual on-the- 
farm help from relatives. 

Cash renters made the largest gain in net worth and crop and 


livestock share renters the smallest, surveyors found — partly be- 
cause rents have not risen as sharply as prices received for farm 
products. 


Economists say their survey indicates a beginner is likely to 
be better off in the long run if he gets a small share of the income 
from a good- sized productive farm, rather than all the income 
from a small poor-producing farm. 

Also, the low-capital beginner’s best chance for progress is 
under a crop and livestock share rental under which the farm’s 
owner furnishes the farm and a good chunk of the working capital. 
Beginners with more cash would find a crop share-cash or straight 
cash lease more profitable. 

But the greatest single factor for success in present-day farm- 
ing, they say, is the managerial ability of its operator. 
University of Minnesota 











Blaisings Chose 
Turkey Fryers 





For farm diversification this Indiana 
couple chose turkeys and found a 
way to stretch their profits. . . 


Condensed from Turkey World 


Simon M. Schwartz 


OUGLAS Blaising, Allen 

County, Indiana, makes no 
secret of the fact that he is mak- 
ing money with Beltsville White 
turkey fryers. In fact, the tur- 
key fryer business has become 
one of the major projects on 
Blaising’s farm. He raises some 
beef cattle, and has a large acre- 
age in pasture. But, for the 
past five years, turkey fryers 
have stolen the headlines at the 
Blaising farm. 

Blaising needed a product on 
his farm which he could turn 
over for cash every so often, and 
he chose turkeys. He had heard 
that some farmers were doing 
well with the turkey fryers, so 
he decided to try it. He has not 
been sorry. 

A breeding flock of 400 pro- 
duces the eggs which Blaising 


has custom-hatched from the 
first of April through August. 
He raises about 8,000 turkeys 
annually now, and expects to 
increase this number gradually 
as he acquires more equipment. 


He starts his turkeys in bat- 
teries which he keeps in an old 
house on the farm. The poults 
are fed a commercial mash. 
After about four weeks, the 
young birds go into range shelt- 
ers. They receive oats after they 
are five weeks old. After they 
are ten weeks old, half of their 
feed consists of oats. The other 
half consists of a good mash sup- 
plement. 


Good grass is of great bene- 
fit to the turkeys, according to 
Blaising. He says it is of utmost 
importance that the turkey 
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range shelters be moved very 
often. 

He never ranges his turkeys 
over the same area two years in 
succession. Blaising has enough 
pasture so that he can move the 
birds into different spots in that 
field during the growing season 
as often as the weather might 
make it necessary. 

Blaising practices strict sani- 
tation, and this has paid off in- 
sofar that his loss over the five 
years has been less than two 
per cent. Both the brooding fa- 
cilities and the range are kept 
as clean as possible. 

Blaising has his own unique 
way of marketing his turkeys. 
He feeds them for about 12 
to 14 weeks. By that time, the 
weight of the fryers will range 
from seven to nine or ten 
pounds. Mr. and Mrs. Blaising 
then dress the fryers and do 
their own marketing. 

This Hoosier turkey raiser 
has gained such a fine reputa- 
tion for his turkey fryers that 
marketing them is not a diffi- 
cult job. Customers have virtu- 
ally beaten a path to his door. 
The Blaisings get from 20 to 
25 cents extra per pound above 
liveweight prices for dressing 
them, and they find that peo- 
ple seldom complain about pay- 
ing to have them dressed. 

Blaising also operates a tur- 
key route in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, a large city located only 
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five miles from the Blaising 
farm. He made arrangements 
with several large grocery and 
produce stores to handle dressed 
turkeys. He delivers them once 
or twice a week, covering the 
entire route. This takes him 
only a couple hours or so. The 
expense of running the route is 
small, and the stores offer him 
a wonderful market. Between 
the fryers he sells at his house 
and those he sells to the pro- 
duce stores, there are a few left. 
Those that do not sell dressed 
are sold alive to a processor in 
Fort Wayne. 

If any of the turkeys are not 
sold when in the fryer stage, _ 
they are fed until fully mature 
and then sold for the Thanks- 
giving or holiday trade. The 
method of disposing of them is 
the same—at the farm and in 
the Fort Wayne stores. 

The Blaisings admit it is a 
lot of work to dress the turkeys, 
but they say that for the time 
involved, it pays as well as any- 
thing else; in fact, better. Blais- 
ing says at present it costs him 
about 28 cents a pound to raise 
a turkey to fryer stage. This 
does not include labor. At pres- 
ent market prices, the Blaisings 
are making good money. This 
year they plan to raise at least 
10,000 birds. 

In order to save as much la- 
bor and time as possible, Blais- 
ing constructed a large water 
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wagon to haul water to the 
birds. He took an old tank from 
a fuel oil truck, cleaned it out 
thoroughly and mounted it on a 
home-made wagon. This saves 
him a lot of time. He pulls the 
wagon, which has rubber tires, 
behind his tractor or car. Feed 
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Blaising says it is essential 
that plenty of water and shade 
be available during the hot sum- 
mer days. 

A large sign along the much 
traveled U.S. Highway 27 identi- 
fies Blaising’s Turkey Farm. 
This sign is a standing invita- 





for the birds is hauled with a 
small truck or trailer. 


tion to anyone to come in and 
Visit. 


~ 


Tip To Showmen: Have Good Horns, Feet On 
Animals 

When you get an animal ready to show at the 4-H Fair, don’t 
forget the horns and feet, says W. E. Flint, New Mexico A & M 
College. 

Too often the young exhibitor leads his animal into the ring 
with uneven and rough hoofs. Work that animal’s feet over in 
a stall or chute several weeks before he gets to the show. Cut the 
hoof to size‘ by trimming down the bottom of the hoof and 
finally some trimming on the wall as a finishing touch. Be sure 
the hoof is flat across the bottom so the animal will step evenly 
on all parts. A rasp could be used to level off the hoof. 

If you don’t have facilities for lifting the animal’s feet you 
can stand a calf on a solid board platform and trim down the 
hoof with a wood chisel and light mallet or hammer. This method 
isn’t too desirable but can be used. Cut off only a small amount 
of the hoof at a time so as not to get into the quick and cause 
bleeding and lameness. 

If your project is a horned animal, and one of the breeds 
where the horns are to be turned down, see that the horn weights 
aren't left on too long at a time. Get an even, uniform curve 
of the horns. 

A few weeks before a show scrape the horns, rasp off the rough 
places, and sandpaper them smooth. Use emery cloth and glycer- 
ine for polishing them. By proper preparation before the show 
only a little oil or glycerine will be needed to polish the horns at 
show time, Flint states. 

New Mexico A. & M. 





NOW, IT’S PRODUCTION TESTING OF BROILER STOCK 


Poultrymen should select their breeding stock 
on the basis of feed conversion efficiency 
as well as rate of growth. . . 





Condensed from Poultry Industry 
Dr. Morley A. Jull, University of Maryland 


N VIEW of prevailing high The fact that efficiency of 
feed prices, it is more im- feed conversion is inherited has 
portant than ever to raise strains been demonstrated by results 
of broilers that are noted for secured at the poultry depart- 
rapid growth because feed cost ment of the University of Mary- 
represents about two-thirds of land. Their least efficient Barred 
the total cost of raising broilers. Plymouth Rocks consumed 
One of the most important fact- 21 percent more feed per pound 
ors affecting the efficiency of of gain in weight than their 
feed conversion in raising chick- most efficient strains of Barred 
ens is rate of growth. The faster Plymouth Rocks up to 8 weeks 
that chickens grow, usually the of age. Crossbred, secured from 
more efficiently is feed utilized crossing Barred Plymouth Rocks 
during the growing period. and New Hampshires, were ob- 
A chicken makes a greater served to be relatively more ef- 
gain in live weight per unit of ficient in feed conversion than 
feed consumed during the early purebred progenies of the two 
growth period than during the parental breeds used in the cross. 
later growing stages. This is be- In another experiment, differ- 
cause, as the chicken increases ences in feed conversion effi- 
in size, relatively more of its ciency to 10 weeks of age were 


feed is used for maintenance observed between two strains of 
than for growth. Under ordi- yyy Hampshires 


nary conditions, the number of 
pounds of feed per pound of It was also observed that a 
gain in weight increases as the heritable difference existed in 


chicken increases in age or feed conversion efficiency be- 
weight. tween individual chickens that 
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could not be explained on the 
basis of body weight, rate of 
gain, or time. Two Barred Ply- 
month Rock sires mated -to sim- 
ilar females produced progenies 
that differed as much as 24 per- 
cent in feed consumed by the 
time the birds were slightly over 
1 pound in weight. This inter- 
esting observation may explain 
why one strain of white Ply- 
mouth Rocks was the most effi- 
cient in feed conversion among 
various strains and breeds in 
the last test at the University of 
Maryland’s broiler substation in 
spite of the fact that these partic- 


» 
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ular White Plymouth Rocks did 
not weigh as much at 10 weeks 
of age as some of the other 
purebred and crossbred strains. 

These results would seem to 
indicate that poultry breeders in- 
terested in developing  fast- 
growing strains of broiler stock 
should select their prospective 
breeding stock each year not 
only on the basis of rate of 
growth but also on the basis of 
feed conversion efficiency. 
Progeny testing would be neces- 
sary, prospective male and fe- 
male breeders being selected on 
a family basis. 


~< 


How To Turn Milk Cows Dry 
“How can I turn my milk cows dry?” This is one of the more 
frequent questions asked of Extension Dairymen. 
It is important to give cows a rest period of about 60 days 





between lactations. During this rest period it is possible to pre- 
pare the cow for maximum production by properly feeding her 
during the rest period, C. W. Nibler of Nebraska says. While 
cows are dry, they should receive 3 to 5 pounds grain daily, depend- 
ing upon their general condition. Thin cows, or cows dry less 
than 60 days may need slightly more than 5 pounds of grain 
daily, he added. 

Some cows will go dry before they should, while other cows 
need to be turned dry for the desired rest period, according to 
Nibler. Turn cows dry by removing all grain two days before you 
stop milking. After grain has been removed, stop milking. The 
pressure which builds up in the udder will aid in stopping the 
secretion of milk. Milking once a day or every other day tends 
to stimulate milk secretion and is not as effective as discontinuing 
completely. In some cases, it might be advisable to feed cows 
low-quality roughage during the drying-up process. 

After the cow is dry and the milk has been removed or re- 
absorbed, then the cow should be properly fed and managed to 
prepare her for the next lactation. Nebraska Extension 
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NEW cattle feeding supple- 
ment which may yield a re- 
turn of as much as $10 for each 
dollar invested has been un- 
wrapped at Iowa State College. 
It is diethylstilbestrol, a hor- 
mone-like synthetic chemical al- 
ready tried in pellets surgically 
implanted in cattle, cockerels 
and lambs, but never before fed 
livestock in loose, crystalline 
form. 

Added to the supplement in 
steer-fattening rations, stilbes- 
trol, as it/is commonly called, 
produced 37% faster gains with 
20% less feed in the tests. It cut 
feed costs by one-sixth and ap- 
peared to put a better finish on 
steers in less time. 

But you can’t buy the material 
now. Stilbestrol supplement 
probably won’t be available to 
feeders for at least six months, 
possibly longer. 
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“Hurry-Up” Hormone for Feeder Cattle 


New drug may do for cattle what anti- 
biotics have done for non-ruminants. . . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


. Rupp 


Very Little Needed 


Stilbestrol is touchy stuff to 
handle. Very small amounts are 
needed in cattle supplements— 
so small they must be pre-mixed 
by experienced commercial feed 
handlers, then added to some 
supplement such as soybean oil- 
meal. 


Another stumbling block—die- 
thyl-stilbestrol is classified as a 
drug. Its use must be approved 
by the federal Pure Food and 
Drug administration and possi- 
bly by state food regulatory of- 
ficials before it can be added to 
commercial livestock feed. 


In the Iowa experiment, re- 
ported by Dr. Wise Burroughs 
and C. C. Culbertson, steers fed 
stilbestrol returned almost $10 
more for every $1 expended be- 
yond feed costs of a check lot of 
steers getting the same basic ra- 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
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tion, but without the hormone 
added. 

First attempt to feed stilbes- 
trol rather than implant it as 
pellets, the study was conducted 
on four lots of eight steers each. 
The steers, evenly picked and 
grading good to choice, weighed 
a little less than 700 pounds at 
the start. All received a full feed 
of cracked shelled corn, 24% 
pounds of hay and 12 pounds of 
cornstalk silage per head daily. 
Each received two pounds of soy- 
bean oilmeal daily. 

In addition three lots of 
steers got stilbestrol mixed with 
their soybean oilmeal. One lot 
received 234 milligrams (very 
roughly, this is about as much as 
could be gotten on the head of a 
pin) per steer daily, the next 5% 
milligrams and the last 11 milli- 
grams per steer per day. 

The lot without stilbestrol 
gained 2.23 pounds per steer per 
day for the 112-day feeding per- 
iod. Cost of the gain was 22.1c 
per pound. 

Steers receiving 11 milligrams 
of stilbestrol per day gained 3.06 
pounds—over three-quarters of a 
pound more per steer per day. 
Cost was 18.3c—almost 4c less 
per pound of gain. They ate 
15% more corn, yet needed 20% 
less total feed to produce a 
pound of gain. They also put on 
finish faster. Dr. Burroughs 


estimates the stilbestrol-fed 
steers could have been finished 
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in 40 days less time, had both 
lots been fed to the same carcass 
grade and finish. 


On a carcass basis, the stil- 
bestrol-fed steers yielded higher 
—60% gainst 59%. They graded 
higher—seven choice and one 
good carcass against four choice 
and four good for the straight 
soybean oilmeal steers. That 
pushed up the selling price to 
$22.50 per hundred against 
$21.50 for the check lots. High- 
er selling price, coupled with 
more efficient gain, gave the 
hormone-fed steers a margin over 
feed cost of $25.83 per steer. 
Check-lot steers (no stilbestrol) 
had a margin over feed cost of 
$3.93 per steer. 


Those results bear out two 
other studies with the hormone- 
like chemical. In a test at a 
branch station last summer, stil- 
bestrol produced faster and 
cheaper gains, although not so 
pronounced as in the experi- 
ment just completed. In another 
test where steers were fed a 65- 
35 corn and cob mixture (65-35 
is the equivalent of adding one 
extra cob per ear of corn), ani- 
mals getting 5.5 milligrams of 
diethylstilbestrol in a specially- 
mixed supplement gained faster, 
had a bigger appetite for corn, 
used less feed per pound of gain, 
and had a lower cost per pound 
of gain than steers getting corn 
and cob mixture with soybean 
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oilmeal alone or with dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa. 

However, a check lot fed a 
standard corn-hay ration did 
gain nearly as much per day as 
the corn and cob group receiv- 
ing the stilbestrol and at slightly 
less cost per pound of gain. 

Use of stilbestrol in feed ap- 
parently does not affect quality 
of the meat. Preliminary tests on 
carcasses of steers fed the drug 
last summer showed no residue 
in the meat, or any adverse ef- 
fect on humans eating the meat. 
More thorough tests must be 
made before the Pure Food and 
Drug administration will rule on 
the use of diethylstilbestrol in 
livestock feeds. 

None of the bad effects of stil- 
bestrol pellets have shown up. 
Pellet implantation in cattle, 
which was tried after pellets 
were found to speed fattening of 
cockerels, produced faster and 
cheap gains. But it also resulted 
in lower carcass quality and cre- 
ated a potential human hazard 
from pellet residues remaining 
in the meat after slaughter. Im- 
planting the pellets also resulted 
in such bad effects in the feed 
lot as restlessness, high tailheads 
and sway backs. 

Even with poultry, when more 
than the recommended one pel- 
let per bird is administered by 
producers eager to speed growth, 
danger from residual stilbestrol 
in the carcass is a real threat. 


HORMONE FOR CATTLE 
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This danger of over-dosage of 
a very powerful drug and the re- 
sultant hazard is one main rea- 
son cattle feeders can’t expect to 
use stilbestrol for probably six 
months. To safeguard against in- 
experienced handling, lowa 
State College has obtained a 
patent for use of diethylstilbes- 
trol in feed. Once federal and 
state approval has been granted, 
the college Research Founda- 
tion will license feed manufac- 
turers to prepare a hormone sup- 
plement in accordance with ap- 
proved specifications. 

When this has been done, 
feeders can buy supplement, 
probably soybean oilmeal, con- 
taining the recommended 
amounts of stilbestrol. Cost will 
probably run from $10 to $20 
per ton above the usual supple- 
ments. 

Dr. Burroughs was very spe- 
cific in recommending that feed- 
ers not try to use stilbestrol, 
which has been manufactured 
commercially for 15 or 20 years, 
until they can buy pre-mixed 
supplements through author- 
ized dealers. In addition to 
the human hazards, he pointed 
out a second potential danger— 
over-dosage would probably 
have a depressing effect on cat- 
tle. 

Experimental work on sheep, 
not yet completed, has shown 
feeding too much stilbestrol will 
slow weight gains rather than 
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speed them. Excessive amounts 
produce loss of appetite and 
have a generally depressing ef- 
fect. Also, no work on fattening 
heifers has yet been completed, 
although an experiment is now 
under way at Ames. Since stil- 
bestrol is a sex hormone, it 
could produce varying results 
when fed heifers. It might easily 
produce adverse effects on breed- 
ing animals. 

The score sheet for diethylstil- 
bestrol, at this stage then adds 
up about this way. Steers fed 
stilbestrol: 

1. Gained more than three 
pounds daily per animal. 

2. The feed bill was reduced 
by as much as one-sixth. 

3. Appetite was stimulated by 
about 15%. 

4. Fat was put on faster; up 
to 40 days less time was needed 
in the feedlot. 

5. Less feed was required 
when five to ten milligrams were 
fed daily. 

6. Profitwise, 


stilbestrol ap- 
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pears to return nearly $10 for 
each $1 expended, even after 
cost of the drug is added in. 

BUT— 

1. Supplements containing stil- 
bestrol aren’t available. They 
probably won't be for six 
months. 

2. Feeders can’t do their own 
mixing. Amounts needed are too 
minute and the drug is too pow- 
erful to risk over-feeding. 

3. When stilbestrol does be- 
come available, it will be pre- 
mixed in a supplement. 

4. It will increase the cost of 
the supplement by $10 to $20 
per ton. 

5. Work to date has been on 
steers. Effects on females aren’t 
yet certain. 

6. Last, stilbestrol is no pana- 
cea. It won’t turn a poor feeder 
into a good one. Cattlemen will 
still need to know how to keep 
animals “doing well.” In fact, 
they must do a better job of 
feeding, because feed costs will 
be higher. 





Many Farmers Have Difficulty measuring the amount of spray 


material they apply per acre. 


Professor John E. Baylor of Rutgers 


University suggests the following method for measuring the appli- 


cation of spray materials: 


1) Fill the spray tank completely with the liquid to be used. 
2) Drive straight ahead 40 rods, operating the sprayer at the pres- 


sure and speed you will use in the field. 


3) Stop at 40 rods and 


completely refill the tank with a quart jar. 4) Change the number 
of quarts used into gallons and multiply by 66. Divide this figure 


by the width of strip sprayed, in feet. 


you will put on per acre. 


The answer is the gallons 


Then simply add the right amount of 
chemical for your spraying operation.—Meaty News 











Coarse Grain or Fine? 


Recent experiments disprove the theory that 


coarse-ground feeds are best. . . 
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URING the early 1940's 

coarse dairy feeds became 
very popular for test cow feed- 
ing. It was argued that they were 
more palatable than the so-call- 
ed fine feeds, that they could be 
consumed in larger quantities, 
and that higher quality ingred- 
ients had to be used in such 
feeds. 

As this trend continued, more 
and more dairymen were con- 
vinced that the same arguments 
also held true in feeding other 
cows. As a result, 14.8 per cent 
of the dairy feed produced in 
1952 by one large feed manu- 
facturer was of the coarse-pel- 
leted type and 62 per cent was 
of the medium-textured type 
containing crimped oats. 

A study of experiment station 
reports showed practically no 
basis for this trend. The studies 
which had been made on texture 
of dairy feeds were concerned 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeder's Journal, 





Condensed from Guernsey Breeder’s Journal 
N. F. Colovos and H. A. Keener, 


University of New Hampshire 


largely with fineness of grinding. 
Such work indicated that medi- 
um ground grains were more 
digestible than when fed whole 
or pulverized. 


The work reported here was 
carried out at the suggestion of 
certain feed manufacturers who 
did not believe that the extra 
cost of the coarse feeds was justi- 
fied in feeding most dairy cows. 
One reputable feed manufactur- 
er has stated that if made from 
the same ingredients, a coarse 
feed will cost about $2.00 more 
per ton than a fine feed. Many 
people are surprised that a 
coarse feed costs more. This is 
because it costs more to crimp 
than to grind oats, it costs more 
to flake than to grind corn, and 
the pelleting of certain fine in- 
gredients is fairly expensive. . 
Actually, one should not use the 
term “fine” because the so-called 


Petersboro, N. H. 
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fine feeds really have a medium 
texture. 


The questions which needed 
to be settled were essentially two 
in number: (1) Are coarse feeds 
really any more palatable than 
good fine feeds? (2) Are coarse 
feeds digested and utilized just 
as efficiently as fine feeds? In 
order to obtain answers to these 
questions, three experiments 
have been carried out at the 
New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Digestion Experiment 1950-51 


This first experiment was car- 
ried out in the Metabolism Lab- 
oratory using 20-24 months old 
dairy heifers. Incidentally, this 
laboratory is one of only four or 
five in the United States which 
can make a complete evaluation 
of what a dairy cow does with 
the feed she eats. In this type 
of experiment the feed eaten is 
weighed and analyzed. Then the 
losses in the manure, the urine, 
the combustible gas (methane) 
from the rumen, the milk (in 
case of a lactating cow) and fin- 
ally that burned by the body and 
liberated as heat are determined. 
By subtracting the losses in the 
manure from the nutrients con- 
sumed, the digestibility (diges- 
tion co-efficient) of the various 
nutrients is obtained. By sub- 
tracting the sum of all protein 
and energy lost from the 
amounts in the feed, gains or 
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losses by the animal’s body are 
determined. This is the most 
accurate method of determining 
the value of a feed at the pres- 
ent time. 


In this experiment, the feed 
used was obtained from a local 
feed manufacturer in the form 
of a coarse mixture composed of 
700 Ibs. cracked corn, 600 Ibs. 
crimped oats, 300 Ibs. wheat 
bran, 200 Ibs. brewers’ grains, 
100 lbs. pea size soybean oil 
meal, 40 lbs. pea size linseed 
meal, 20 lbs. iodized salt, 20 Ibs. 
steamed bone meal, and 20 Ibs. 
pulverized |i mestone supple- 
mented with cobalt and man- 
ganese. The fine mixture was ob- 
tained by grinding half of the 
coarse mixture by means of a 
hammer mill fitted with a 3/32 
inch screen. The hay fed was 
field cured pre-bloom timothy 
of good quality. The experiment 
was carried out so that the two 
textures could be compared with 
each of four animals. 


The relative values of the 
coarse and fine feeds are shown 
in Table 1. It is obvious that the 
fine feed excelled the coarse in 
every respect. 


Digestion Experiment 1952-53 


Because of the interest in the 
previous experiment, and the 
questions raised by it, a much 
expanded digestion and utiliza- 
tion experiment was carried out. 
In this experiment four mix- 
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tures made from the same lots of 
ingredients and varying only in 
texture were compared. These 
mixtures are given in Table 2. 
These mixtures were fed at the 
rate of 12 lbs. per day along 
with a good mixed hay which 
had been evaluated alone pre- 
viously. 


The results of this experiment 
are summarized in Table 3. A 
statistical study of the data show- 
ed that, with one exception, the 
fine mixture excelled the other 
three in both digestibility and 
utilization of both protein and 
energy. The one exception was 
that the fine mixture and the 
pellets gave essentially the same 
daily energy balance. The coarse 
feed, the very coarse, and the 
pellets all had essentially the 
same nutritive value. 


Consumption Experiment 
1952-53 


In still another experiment, 
the fine and the coarse mixtures 
listed in Table 2 were studied 
to determine their relative con- 
sumption by lactating dairy 
cows. Twelve cows representing 
the Ayrshire, Guernsey, Hol- 
stein, and Jersey breeds were 
used. They were paired within 
breeds according to weight, milk 
production, and stage of lacta- 
tion. The experiment was divid- 
ed into three five-week periods 
in order that a double reversal 
in grain feeding could be achiev- 
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ed. At the end of five weeks the 
cows were changed abruptly to 
the opposite textured feed and 
then back again at the end of 
the second five weeks. The grain 
was mixed fresh for each period 
and came from the same lots of 
ingredients. The cows were fed 
so that there would be some 
concentrates to weigh back after 
one hour. The cows were fed 
all the roughage they would con- 
sume. This consisted of first cut- 
ting red clover hay in the morn- 
ing and third cutting red clover 
silage in the afternoon. 


The results of this experiment 
are given in Table 4. There was 
not a significant difference in 
grain or roughage consumption 
or in milk production between 
the cows getting the two kinds 
of feed. There was, however, a 
significant difference in grain 
consumption between periods. 
In other words, there was more 
difference between mixtures 
made according to the same 
formula than between coarse 
and fine textures. The level of 
production was low because cows 
in late lactation were used with 
the hope that they would be 
more critical of the feed they 
ate. Although there was not a 
significant difference in feed 
consumption or in milk produc- 
tion, the cows gained more in 
body weight while receiving the 
fine feed, due apparently to the 
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greater digestibility of the fine 
feed. 
Summary 
The results of this work indi- 
cate that a high quality “fine” 
dairy feed is more digestible 
than a coarse feed made from 
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the same ingredients and will on 
the average be consumed in 
about the same amounts. A 
coarse feed might be of value in 
feeding a particular finicky cow 
which does not happen to like a 
fine feed. The argument that 


TABLE 1 


The relative nutritive value of the coarse and ground concentrate mixtures. 





Coarse Ground 


Mixture (%) Mixture (%) 





Digestion Coefficients 
y matter 

Protein 

Energy 

Ether extract 

Fiber 

N-free extract 
Metabolizability of energy 
Dig. nutrients found 

Protein 


T. DN. 


63.9 69.6 
79.2 82.9 
68.6 74.6 
90.7 93.8 
19.8 93.8 
73.6 78.5 
63.2 68.1 
10.6 11.1 
63.0 68.6 





TABLE 2 


Formulas of Concentrate Mixtures 














Ingredient Fine Coarse Very Coarse Pellets 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 

Ground flaked corn 10 10 10 

Hominy feed 10 10 10 10 

Ground crimped oats 22 7 22 

Ground flaked barley 5 5 

Wheat bran 10 10 10 

Corn gluten feed 10 10 10 10 

Distillers’ grains 10 7 10 10 

Linseed meal 5 5 5 

Soybean oil meal 5 5 5 

Mineralized calcite flour 1 1 1 1 

Dicalcium phosphate 1 1 1 1 

Salt l 1 1 1 

Pellets 50 50 

Flaked corn 10 , 

Crimped oats 22 15 

Flaked barley 5 - 

Linseed meal pellets 5 

Soybean oil meal pellets 5 

Distillers grains 3 

Wheat bran 10 

Molasses 10 10 10 10 


Total 
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TABLE 3 
The relative nutritive value of the four mixtures varying only in texture 
Fine Coarse VeryCoarse  Pellest 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
Digestion coefficients 
Dry matter 73.2 70.4 70.8 70.8 
Protein 74.6 69.7 70.9 70.1 
Energy 76.0 72.0 72.6 73.1 
Ether extract 91.5 91.2 . 89.1 89.8 
Fiber 36.2 19.8 19.6 25.3 
N-free extract 80.1 77.6 77.6 78.3 
Metabolizability of energy 69.9 65.9 66.6 67.3 
Dig. nutrients found 
Protein 12.7 11.3 11.5 11.4 
T. D.N. 67.9 63.5 65.3 65.8 
TABLE 4 


Average daily consumption, milk and fat production, and total gains in body 
weight of cows while receiving coarse and fine feeds. 








Period 1 Period Period 3 Average 
lb. lb. lb. Ib. 
Feed consumption 
Coarse conc. 16.9 15.0 20.0 17.3 
Hay 9.3 9.1 8.0 8.8 
Silage 30.9 28.0 17.3 25.4 
“Fine” conc. 15.5 14.2 20.1 16.6 
Hay 9.8 9.7 8.1 9.1 
Silage 32.3 28.2 19.8 26.8 
Milk and fat prod. 
Coarse 26.6-1.2 23.3-1.1 21.1-1.0 23.7-1.1 
Fine 26.5-1.2 23.8-1.1 21.2-1.0 23.8-1.1 
Gain body weight 
Coarse 121 122 317 560* 
Fine 150 238 302 690* 
*Total 





higher quality ingredients must ufacturers have been forced to 
be used in a coarse feed is not make feed which pleased the 
necessarily true. Low quality in- feeder instead of the cow. With 
gredients can be covered up by the _ price squeeze becoming 
pelleting or by the use of mo-_ tighter, it would appear that the 
lasses. The reputation and in- many dairy farmers who are in- 
tegrity of the manufacturer and terested in the most economical 
the response of the cow are production of milk might profit 
better guides to the value of a from changing from a coarse 
dairy feed than the appearance dairy feed to fine feed produced 
of the feed. Too many feed man- by a reputable manufacturer. 


























HE BUILT BACK HIS FARM 


A good soil conservation program rebuilds 
an eroded Oklahoma farm. . . 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 
Roland E. Lee 


N 1941, Mr. and Mrs. Kessler 

Teas found it hard to get help 
for their grocery business in Te- 
cumseh, Okla. They thought it 
would be a good idea to acquire 
a small family farm and get 
away from their business wor- 
ries. So they sold their store and 
bought 40 acres east of town. 


They found the farm a new 
kind of problem. The land was 
badly eroded and almost com- 
pletely wornout. The year be- 
fore 10 acres had been in cotton 
and 3 acres in sorghum feeds; 
the rest was abandoned and 
grown up to ticklegrass. Small 
gullies were everwhere. 


“The first year I tried to grow 
cotton on those same 10 acres,” 
Teas recalls. “I harvested 3 bales 
in two pickings. If I hadn’t had 
some money coming in from my 
grocery store accounts, I could- 
n’t have made it. That would 


have been the end of my farm- 
ing.” 

The next year Teas stopped 
trying to grow row crops on 
eroded land of little fertility. 
He began dairying, bought sev- 
en cows. He also purchased 40 
adjoining acres, and 2 years 
later still another 120 acres, giv- 
ing him a farm of 200 acres. 


Teas made little more than 
taxes until 1949, when he signed 
an agreement with the Shawnee 
Soil Conservation District to ap- 
ply an overall conservation plan 
to his farm. As a cooperator 
with the district, Teas received 
the help of skilled technicians 
in working out his conservation 
program. 

Today Teas has 22 cows, 13 
heifers, and a registered Hol- 
stein bull. Usually he milks 18 
cows, each averaging 4 gallons 
of milk daily. 


Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Washington, D. C. 
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On his 200 acres, plus 35 acres 
that he rents, Teas produces 
2,000 bales of hay, 50 tons of en- 
silage, 30,000 pounds of oats, 
wheat and barley for feeding his 
cattle, and 10,000 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed. He keeps 
enough vetch seed for his own 
plantings and markets the rest. 

Teas has green grazing all 
year except in January and Feb- 
ruary. 

Major parts of Teas’ opera- 
tions are— 

Soil Improvement. He grows 
soil-improving crops on all his 
land in turn, using hairy vetch 
with rye and with wheat. 

Soil treatment. He limes and 
fertilizes in accordance with 
laboratory tests showing the 
needs of the soil. All pastures get 
8 tons of lime per acre; 200 
pounds of 20 percent phosphate 
go wherever he plants sericea 
lespedeza. 

Rotation. In a given area he 
grows hairy vetch and rye for 2 
years, oats and Korean lespedeza 
for 1 year, followed by sudan- 
grass; then he goes back to vetch 
with either rye or wheat. 

Pasture improvement. After 
establishing a good stand of 
grass, Teas mows to control 
weeds, and limes and fertilizes 
as needed. Grazing is kept in 
balance with the quantity of 
green forage available. 

Grazing control. Teas has 
fenced his farm in 11 pastures to 
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give flexible control of grazing. 
In this way he can rest a pasture 
when it should be allowed to 
seed to maintain its vigor. 

Gullies. After establishing a 
grass cover above the gullies, 
Teas slopes the sides with a bull- 
dozer and seeds them to grass. 
The blanket of grass fends off 
the runoff and permits the gul- 
lies to heal. Above one gully that 
was especially deep and wide, he 
built a diversion terrace to send 
water to a proper outlet. 

Here’s a typical example of 
Teas’ achievement in remaking 
eroded and wornout land into a 
productive and profitable farm: 

A 12-acre field was in tickle- 
grass and spotted with persim- 
mon brush, as a result of erosion 
and depletion. Teas fenced the 
field early in 1953 to put it com- 
pletely under control. Then he 
cleared the persimmons and 
sloped a gully to permit mowing 
of persimmon sprouts. Next op- 
eration was to one-way the land, 
apply 200 pounds of phosphate 
per acre, and sow hairy vetch 
and wheat in September to con- 
dition the soil. Next spring he 
will overseed with native grasses. 

“You can’t plant grass now 
because it wouldn’t grow, the 
soil’s so poor,” Teas explains. 
“So you have to condition the 
soil first.” 

Teas gets winter and spring 
grazing from hairy vetch, rye 
and wheat. In summer and fall 
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his cattle graze on bermudagrass, 


Korean and sericea lespedza, su- 


dangrass, big and little blue- 


stem, Indiangrass and_ switch- 


grass. Through conservation 
management, he had ample 
grazing throughout a prolonged 
drought. 


“Although I was brought up 
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on a farm, I didn’t find things 
easy because the land was so 


rundown,” Teas confesses. “It 
wasn’t until I started my own 
conservation work that the farm 
started paying off. Now I would- 
n’t take three times as much as 
I paid for it.” 
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Peak Period Key To Cow's Production 

Although weighing milk from each cow in your herd pays 

off, you can tell fairly accurately what your cow is producing with- 
out scales. 

C. R. Hoglund, a Michigan agricultural economist, says you 
can use the amount of milk a cow produces shortly after freshen- 
ing—her peak period—to figure how much she will give in a year. 

A cow that gives you three gallons per day will produce only 
about 6,000 pounds of milk a year. That kind of a cow, Hoglund 
points out, won’t pay her keep this year. An extra gallon per 
day at the cow’s peak, however, will add 2,000 pounds to the 
lactation period. But she still won’t pay a high labor wage to 
her owner. 

Hoglund suggests that a cow producing five gallons or more 
milk per day at her peak should be the goal of every dairy farmer. 
Those kind of cows will return a fair profit this year. 

The economist figures that the average Michigan cow gave 
her owner about 55 cents per hour for his labor and management 
last year. That was when 3.5 test milk averaged $3.80 per hundred- 
weight. But for the same kind of milk this year, prices are expected 
to average about $3.30 per hundredweight. That means the farmer 
will get only 20 cents per hour for his labor and management. 
And those farmers who are receiving as little as $3 per hundred- 
weight for milk this year, Hoglund asserts, will be working with- 
out pay if they have average cows. 

Never has the dairyman had a bigger reason to cull out his 
below-average cows, Hoglund declares, and cull cows probably will 
bring a higher slaughter price now than later. 

Michigan Extension 
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O YOU have a farmer-owned 
experimental farm in your 
area? 

County Agent Jay Partridge, 
Buchanan county, Iowa, does. 
And this is the story of how it 
came about. 

In 1947, Partridge had an idea 
that a locally conducted experi- 
mental farm would be of tre- 
mendous value to his farm 
people. He believed that farmers 
would adopt new practices more 
quickly and accept the results 
obtained from experimental 
work on crops and soils if they 
could see the results first-hand. 

One of the basic ideas of such 
a farm, Partridge reasoned, 
would be to conduct experi- 
ments on the same type of soil 
that the farmers in the county 
had on their farms. 

Partridge selected two pro- 
gressive farmers in his county 
and discussed the idea with 
them. They were immediately 
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435 FARMERS OWN 
THIS FARM! 


farmers in adjoining counties 


- own this Experimental Farm. It is an 


which might pay for you. . . 


Condensed from Better Farming Methods 
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sold on the prospects of such a 
farm. 

Next, Partridge and these two 
farmers drove to Iowa State Col- 
lege and met with the head of 
the college soils department. 
They asked whether the college 
staff would operate such a farm 
if they selected a suitable site 
and met the requirements of the 
college. 

The college agreed. They set 
down certain requirements that 
had to be met. One was the fact 
that they would not consider an 
experimental farm that only 
served one county. 

But they were favorable to- 
ward the idea and encouraged 
Partridge and his two farmers 
to explore the possibilities fur- 
ther. 

Partridge returned home and 
began to examine the possibili- 
ties of including other areas. 
Eventually he found seven ad- 
joining counties that had pre- 
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dominantly the same type of soil 
throughout their county areas as 
he had in his. 


Armed with this information 
and the encouragement of the 
college, Partridge called in coun- 
ty agents in the other seven 
counties and went over his idea 
and plans with them. ' 

They accepted the idea and 
agreed to work toward its con- 
clusion. 

The college, when informed 
that eight counties would be in- 
cluded in the project, gave it 
their blessing. They also agreed 
that if the land was acquired, 
fences built, and a machinery 
shed erected, they would sign a 
15 year lease to operate the farm 
for the farmers in this eight 
county region. 

Enthusiasm for the project 
grew. Now came the task of 
sounding out the opinion of the 
farmers in this eight county 
area. A meeting was held where 
each county agent brought in 
two or three of his most progres- 
sive farmers to present the entire 
project to them for their discus- 
sion and suggestions. 


At this first meeting, a repre- 
sentative of the state experiment 
station was present to outline the 
college requirements and pro- 
posals should such a farm be set 
up. 

The result was the formation 
of a temporary organization, 
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with the first goal the selection 
of a site. 


It took six months to one year 
to find a satisfactory site to lo- 
cate the experimental farm. 


Then a final organizational 
meeting was called with the 
eight county agents and their 
farmer representatives. At this 
meeting, a lawyer was present 
and the articles of incorporation 
were drawn up. 


The committee set a price of 
$25 per share to cover the pur- 
chase price of the plot of land. 
The group agreed to erect fences 
and build a machinery shed. 

The college signed a 15 year 
lease to operate the farm in con- 
junction with the association, 
supply the labor, fertilizer, seed, 
and other material. They agreed 
to pay a nominal rent to the 
group which would cover taxes 
and insurance. 


With this agreement, natural- 
ly the college took the income 
from the farm derived from sales 
of crops. 

How has it worked over the 
years? 

Excellent! Farmer interest in 
the eight counties is high, and 
all have given support to the 
farm. 

To date, 435 farmers have in- 
vested in 25 dollar shares. 

Each county elects two direc- 
tors who serve a two year term 
and this forms the executive 
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committee of the association. 
They meet with the state experi- 
mental staff to work out the pro- 
gram for the experimental farm. 
As of this date, no conflict has 
arisen between the requested ex- 
periments of the farmers and the 
college okay on them. 

The initial investment in a 
share is the only assessment 
made to farmers. There are no 
yearly dues or other costs that 
the farmers must bear in con- 
junction with this experimental 
farm. 

The college, bound by their 
regulations, would only sign a 
15 year lease. However, this is 
renewable at the end of the 15 
year period and every indication 
is that they will continue with 
the project. 

Each year two field days are 
held at the farm. One is held in 
the summer to show results of 
hay and small grain projects. In 
the fall another field day is held 
on corn and soy bean experi- 
ments. Each time a field day is 
held, a few more farmers become 
interested in the program and 
join by buying a share in the as- 
sociation. 

The initial 40 acre tract was so 
successful that last year the com- 
mittee purchased an additional 
10 acre tract located about 5 
miles from the original one. 
This 10 acre field has a very 
sandy soil. Now, two different 
soil types, the predominant ones 
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in the area, are being used for 
soil and crop experiments. 

Soils and crops form the big- 
gest type of experiments being 
conducted. There are variety 
tests, fertilizer demonstration 
plots, crop rotation studies, til- 
ing and drainage studies being 
carried on at the present time. 

Partridge lists these advant- 
ages of having an experimental 
farm in the county. 

(1) Experiments are conducted 
on crop varieties planted on soil 
types that are found predomi- 
nantly in this eight county area. 
The climatic conditions are the 
same on this field as on the 
farmers’ fields in the area. 

(2) Farmers can see the results 
first-hand. They don’t have to 
take the word of someone else or 
read of such results in a college 
station bulletin. 

(3) This demonstration field 
has stimulated farmer interest in 
the extension work in the county 
and in the college experiment 
station work. 

(4) It is not a costly venture 
either for the county agent or 
the farmers. Also it is not time 
consuming from the stand-point 
of taking a great deal of the 
county agent’s time to help su- 
pervise it. 

(5) It encourages adoption of 
newer ideas by the farmers in, 
the area. 

(6) The demonstration value is 
probably the greatest asset as far 
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as the county agent is concerned. 
Farmers can see for themselves. 

Partridge lists these few things 
to observe if you are interested 
in starting such a farm in your 
area. 

(1) Locate the plots on main 
highways where it is easy for 
people to find them and trans- 
portation to them is good. 

(2) Be sure to check with your 
state college to get their coopera- 
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tion and help in such a project. 

(3) Locate such a farm on the 
type of soil that predominates in 
your area. 

This demonstration farm has 
helped Jay Partridge sell his 
farm people on newer agricul- 
tural practices. It has built their 
interest in the work of the coun- 
ty extension service. 

It may be that such a program 
could do the same for you. 








Feed Molasses To Cut Costs 


With more molasses on the market now, farmers can cut their 
feed costs, says Albert Lane, extension livestock specialist at the 
University of Arizona. 

Molasses formerly was used chiefly as a raw material for mak- 
ing ethyl alcohol. But now the production of alcohol from syn- 
thetic sources has increased and made larger supplies of molasses 
available for other uses. The use of this molasses as an ingredient 
in feed can be materially increased to benefit both. livestock feeders 
and molasses producers. 

Tests conducted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
state experiment stations show many advantages for molasses. It 
is high in feed value and its palatability induces cattle to eat feed 
they would normally refuse. In this way low-grade roughage and 
other unpalatable feeds are salvaged. 

Molasses is available for feeding throughout the year, but it is 
particularly valuable when fed with roughage or mixed with other 
feeds when pasturage is not available. 

University of Arizona 





Long-standing rule of Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
testing is that cost of feed represents about half the total cost of 
keeping a cow. The other half goes for labor and other costs. 
Thus good cows will return a profit and poorer cows will show a 
loss. D.H.I.A. testing has followed three basic principles: (1) Cull 
unprofitable cows from the herd; (2) Feed the remaining cows ac- 
cording to their individual producing capacity; (3) Select the best 
animals in the herd for breeding stock.—Delaware Extension 
Service 
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What Happened at Poverty Ridge? 







> Burning the brush, reseeding and good man- 


tet agement salvage a vast range area. . . 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 
Donald M. Smith and William Carah 


ATTLEMEN still are talk- 

ing about the Blue moun- 
tain burn and what happened at 
Poverty Ridge in the _ brush- 
covered foothill area around 
Redding, Calif., which used to 
be a graveyard for a cowman’s 
hopes. 

For years they had been try- 
ing to eke out a living in the 
rolling, ravine-cut land, blanket- 
ed by a heavy growth of manzan- 
ita, digger pine and other brush. 
The area would support only a 
few head of cattle which rarely 
showed a gain, and at times it 
wasn’t even considered good 
jackrabbit country. 

But now things are different. 
Take the Walter Aldridge ranch, 
for instance, in the Inwood dis- 
trict a few miles east of Redding. 

Before Blue mountain the 
3,600 acres carried 60 head of 
cows, which usually lost weight 
from fall to spring. Now the 


range produces 60,000 lb. of 
beef, and steers are showing 
gains of 1 1/3 lb. per day from 
November to July. Further than 
that, Aldridge is the only ranch- 
er in his district who didn’t have 
to feed hay during the winter of 
1952 and 1953. 


The Answer. What happened 
to bring about this tremendous 
change and a new outlook for 
the cattlemen of the county? 
The answer, according to Lester 
J. Berry, former Shasta County 
farm advisor and now range im- 
provement specialist for the Un- 
iversity of California extension 
service, lies in controlled brush 
burning, reseeding and _ intelli- 
gent post-burn management. 


Sounds simple, but behind the 
sensational increases in range 
carrying capacity is a long story, 
full of hard work, careful plan- 
ning, attention to detail and co- 
operation of several agencies and 
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many individual cattlemen. First 
brush burning experiments were 
conducted elsewhere and when 
Shasta cattlemen found beef 
production increasing from 200 
to 400% per acre, they made big 
plans for burns in Shasta Coun- 
ty. 

Today, more than 80,000 acres 
have been burned, and much of 
the area has been reseeded. The 
program is continuing, and the 
potential seems to be almost 
without limits in a great portion 
of the county’s foothill areas. 

Qualifications. There are a 
few qualifications which Berry 
lays down before a burn is con- 
sidered. The area must have the 
type of brush which can be con- 
trolled by fire and which grows 
in an area where fire can easily 
be controlled. Sprouting man- 
zanita and poison oak areas of- 
ten are difficult to control, and 
the best results usually are ob- 
tained from elevations under 
3,000 feet. 

Before a single acre was burn- 
ed Berry compiled all the infor- 
mation he could find on the sub- 
ject, meetings were held, and 
the ranchers and officials of the 
state division of forestry thrash- 
ed things out, seeking the best 
approach to the problem. After 
countless surveys, inspections by 
the division of forestry and Uni- 
versity of California department 
of agronomy men and consulta- 
tions with cattlemen, the Blue 
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mountain area was selected. 
Eleven ranchers joined in a co- 
operative movement for a 10,000- 
acre pilot burn in the summer 
of 1950. 

Even though conditions were 
not all perfect the burn and sub- 
sequent reseeding were highly 
successful. Out of these planning 
sessions and experimental burns 
the group determined a set of 
standard operating procedures 
which appears to have paid off 
in increased beef production per 
acre and increased land values. 

Example. A typical example 
in the Blue mountain area was 
the aforementioned Walter Ald- 
ridge ranch near Oak Run. His 
layout in the burn area contain- 
ed 3,600 acres, of which 1,200 
were reseeded. Prior to the burn 
his range carried about 60 head 
of cows, which usually lost 
weight during the fall to spring 
period. 

But listen to this. During the 
1952-53 grazing period his range 
provided enough feed for 1,200 
animal unit months. Twenty- 
nine steers showed a daily gain 
of 1 1/3 lb. from November to 
July. Eighty weaners gained 0.9 
lb. a day and 60 yearling heifers 
gained 52 Ib. per head. A total of 
88 cows maintained their weight, 
and 96 late spring calves aver- 
aged 183 lb. per head in May. 

Cattle stayed largely on the re- 
seeded area and the whole opera- 
tion paid off in production of 
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60,000 Ib. of beef, a far cry from 
the old, nearly hopeless condi- 
tions. 

In and out weights, were care- 
fully recorded by the extension 
service and Aldridge. The fig- 
ures were astounding, but abso- 
lutely accurate. 

Poverty Ridge. The Aldridge 
place wasn’t just an isolated ex- 
ample, either. Take Poverty 
Ridge. In that area seven miles 
east of Redding, Charles Win- 
neger had a 160-acre section 
within a burn area. It was typi- 
cal of most Shasta foothill land, 
covered with thickets of man- 
zanita and a few digger pines. 
This field in the heart of Pover- 
ty Ridge had supported only five 
head during the grazing seasons 
prior to the burning program. 

“This was pretty poor looking 
range,” Berry admits. “But we 
wanted to see what could be 
done with the right combination 
of burning and reseeding and 
management.” 

Right now the Winneger 
place could carry 60 head on the 
same 160 acres during the winter 
grazing season and it appears 
that before long Poverty Ridge 
is going to lose its identity. 

How It’s Done. What is the 
magical combination? First the 
brush thickets were knocked 
down with bulldozers during the 
spring of the burn. (In some in- 
stances this was not done, local 
conditions being the determin- 
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ing factor.) This work and con- 
struction of firelines was com- 
pleted at a cost of $5 an acre. 

By August the brush was con- 
sidered dry enough for burning, 
and the area was fired by crews 
of cattlemen with a division of 
forestry crew standing by. 

In September, just before an- 
nual fall rains prevalent in the 
county, the burn was reseeded by 
airplane, with care being taken 
to seed only those portions with 
heavy ash. The seed mixture was 
sowed at the rate of five pounds 
per acre. Seed cost was $2.67 per 
acre of which 80% was borne by 
the PMA. The airplane applica- 
tion cost was 30 cents an acre, 
bringing the ranchers’ total re- 
seeding cost to 83 cents per acre. 

Even after grasses began to ap- 
pear, a careful program of range 
management was outlined to 
give the new grasses a chance 
and to provide maximum feed 
value. No grazing was to be al- 
lowed until the following Sep- 
tember, when 60 head were to be 
run on the 160-acre field. 

Berry and the range improve- 
ment committee figured that this 
number would be heavy enough 
to fully utilize the dry grasses 
then available and for the cattle 
to thoroughly tramp the seeds in- 
to the ash. Green feed would be 
appearing shortly. 

Stocking Practice. The proper 
management practice here was 
heavy stocking for six weeks, or 
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until about Dec. |, and then pull 
off half the herd until March, 
when it was again increased to 
heavy numbers. After mid-May 
the entire herd was taken from 
the area until fall to give peren- 
nial grasses a chance to reseed 
themselves. 

“These dates are tied to nor- 
mal management of a range of 
this type and in this location,” 
Berry explained. “But even with 
this schedule the rancher isn’t 
out of the woods permanently. 
Within three to five years, be- 
fore manzanita seedlings are big 
enough to produce seeds, the 
area will be given another burn 
to kill off the seedlings. Then in 
the year of the reburn there will 
be little or no grazing.” 

Similar treatment was given 
the O. W. Hanke place at Oak 
Run, managed by George Dar- 
rah, although in this case the 
brush was not knocked down be- 
fore burning. 

Late last summer Berry and 
Darrah found that orchard grass 
and Harding grass were still 
green, a remarkable condition in 
this hot foothill country. 

Permanent Efficient. Berry 
emphasizes that there still are 
bugs in the program, but over- 
all it looks like one of the big- 
gest things to happen to the 
country’s cattlemen in years. 

“There are several things to 
keep in mind,” he cautions. “A 
burn must be charted and 
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planned like a battle. Coopera- 
tive burns of brush areas adja- 
cent to each other are most prac- 
tical, and natural boundaries 
such as roads, etc., can provide 
easy firelines. Advantage must 
be taken of prevailing winds, 
and wind shifts must be kept in 
mind at all times. 


“We found also that the best 
stand of seeded grasses and 
clovers has been obtained in 
areas of heaviest ash. In fact, we 
found that it doesn’t pay to re- 
seed without ash. Also, with 
grass stands of 25% (25% ground 
area before burn), it doesn’t pay 
to reseed because of competition 
from native annuals.” 


Seed Mixture. A word about 
the seed mixture. Following is a 
tabulation of the grasses used 
and their proportions: 

Rose clover, annual, | l|b.; or- 
chard grass, Yo |lb.; alta fescue, 
% \b.; Harding grass, % Ib.; 
prairie brome, % lb.; annual 
and perennial rye grass, Y% lb. 
each; intermediate wheat grass, 
4 |b.; burnet, | lb.; and smilo, 
VY |b. 

Throughout California it is 
estimated there are more than 
11,000,000 acres of the same type 
land. Much of it—with the same 
intelligent approach and same 
hard work—could be salvaged in- 
to good solid range which would 
bear no resemblance to Poverty 
Ridge. 














A Quality Feeding Program 
for the Dairy Farm | 


A top expert highlights a feeding program for 
the dairy herd. . . 


Condensed from Holstein-Friesian World 


Dr. C. B. Bender, N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE feeding of dairy cattle in 

its simplest form is feeding 
them enough T.D.N., (total di- 
gestible nutrients) including suf- 
ficient protein, to maintain their 
body functions and inherited 
milk production. The necessary 
vitamins and minerals are usual- 
ly present in their normal feed, 
but salt must be fed as a supple- 
ment. 

The dairy animal was design- 
ed by nature to consume large 
amounts of roughage—pasture, 
silage and hay. These roughages, 
if of the highest quality, are the 
key to low cost milk production. 
The cow’s manufacturing plant 
or digestive system has a capac- 
ity equal to eight 40-quart milk 
cans. With that great capacity 
there is no room for poor quality 
roughage in the rumen of a high 
producing cow. Neither is it 
sound economy to feed high 


priced grain to make up for the 
lack of nutrients in poor quality 
roughage. 

Under normal conditions the 
average dairy cow consumes one 
and a half tons of hay a year. 
However, for every ton of poor 
quality hay put through a high 
producing cow one has to in- 
crease grain consumption 400 
pounds to maintain production. 
That means that each cow would 
have to get 600 more pounds of 
grain, and if you are milking 
twenty cows your grain bill 
would be increased by 6 tons of 
feed worth about $500.00. 

Let’s split high quality rough- 
age into its three component 
parts—pasture, grass silage, hay, 
and examine them. 

Pasture 


There are three schools of 
thought in regard to pasture. 
First, the poorest, untilled 
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fraction of the farm in native 
grass, and the pasture it pro- 
duces doesn’t cost anything, this 
is the something for nothing 
complex. The adherents to this 
system forget that they have to 
pay taxes on that land—interest 
on investment, as well as fencing 
and maintenance charges. The 
cows when on these pastures us- 
ually lose production because 
they have to use so much energy 
in gathering the pasture that 
there is not enough surplus for 
normal! milk production. 

Second—pasture is worthy of 
the best and most productive 
land on the farm, it furnishes 
the cheapest nutrients for the 
production of milk and these 
adherents try and insure their 
cattle an abundance of grazing 
every day during the grazing sea- 
son. They seed down their pas- 
tures with mixtures of legumes 
and grasses adapted to the soil 
type and climatic conditions af- 
ter adequate liming and fertil- 
ization. They practice rotation 
grazing management, annual 
fertilization, and renew seedings 
after the pastures drop down in 
productivity. 

Third—this is a new group of 
realists in dairy farm manage- 
ment. They appreciate the real 
potentials in fresh green rough- 
age crops but realize that in the 
regular grazing management a 
lot of nutrients are wasted by 
the cattle. These men know that 
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if all the nutrients produced 
from an acre of highly produc- 
tive Ladino clover, orchard grass 
mixture could be utilized by a 
cow for milk production alone, 
18 to 20 thousand pounds of milk 
could be produced per acre. The 
potential is there—but no one 
has gotten that much out of it by 
regular grazing management. 

These men are practicing 
what may be called Zero Pas- 
ture Management. They harvest 
the grass with a direct cut forage 
harvester which blows the 
chopped material into a trailer 
or truck, and then delivers it to 
the cows. 

Grass Silage 

Grass silage is the key to a 
high quality winter roughage 
feeding program as well as a 
boon to farm management. 

Being able to harvest first cut- 
tings of hay crops when they are 
at their peak of quality, com- 
mensurate with yield and per- 
sistence of the stand, and pre- 
serve them for winter feeding 
with a minimum loss of nutri- 
ents saves money, utilizes labor 
efficiently and will prevent ul- 
cers in the farm owner. 

Trying to make quality hay 
out of first cuttings when they 
should be cut results in about 
30% loss of hay nutrients. 
Leaching, bleaching, loss of 
leaves due to overhandling and 
over maturity are the culprits. 
Putting this cutting up for grass 
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silage eliminates 66% of this po- 
tential loss. 

Putting up grass silage with 
the feed additive molasses as a 
preservative will make good 
quality grass silage. Molasses ap- 
plied at the rate of 80 to 100 
pounds per ton of green material 
ensiled will give the quality 
silage desired. Molasses this year 
is the cheapest purchased feed 
and barring a national calamity 
should continue to be for many 
years to come. 

Good quality grass silage is 
the next cheapest source of nu- 
trients to pasture for the dairy 
cow. Silage may be fed from 3 
to 6 pounds and over per hun- 
dredweight of cow a day. There 
are Holstein herds in this coun- 
try consuming 100 pounds per 
head per day. Some of these 
herds are averaging close to 500 
pounds of fat. 

Some herds are being fed 
grass silage as the only source of 
roughage. A legume silage like 
alfalfa contains twice the pro- 
tein content of corn silage. A 
50-50 mixture of legume-grass 
silage has 50% more protein 
than corn silage. With legume 
or legume-grass silage, the pro- 
tein content of the grain supple- 
ment can be reduced. 

Putting up first cuttings of 
hay crops as grass silage cut at 
the proper time increases second 
and third cutting hay yields and 
insures higher quality because 
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when these cuttings are ready, 
weather conditions are usually 
better for hay making. 

The forage harvester, either 
direct cut or pick up, with self- 
unloading trailers or trucks and 
ensilage blower speed up grass 
silage operations with less labor. 

Hay 

Quality hay is the third part 
of the roughage economy. It is 
produced by cutting the stand at 
the right stage of growth, which 
in the alfalfa plant would be 
at about % bloom for second 
cuttings. The hay may be sun 
cured; mow finished, as loose, 
chopped or baled when wilted 
to about 45% moisture; batch 
dried or dehydrated. 

Sun curing in good haying 
weather is the cheapest method 
of making hay. Mow finishing 
adds to hay making costs but is 
justified when adverse weather 
conditions are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The cracking of the stems of 
the hay by a direct cut crusher 
or pick up crusher usually cuts 
curing time in half. This 
method is a great help in mak- 
ing quality hay that is green in 
color, leafy and of excellent feed- 
ing quality. Baling of the hay 
crop with a pick up baler speeds 
handling, increases mow capac- 
ity and cuts down feeding time. 

Comparative Costs 


Now let’s examine these 


roughage nutrients in terms of 
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average cost. These figures are 
a compilation of the cost of one 
of these nutrients in some of the 
northeastern states. 


One ton of nutrients in good 
pasture costs $33.00; in grass 
silage $46.00; in corn silage 
$55.00; in hay $60.00; and in 
concentrates $125.00. From these 
figures anyone can see that the 
more milk produced from the 
lower cost nutrients the lower 
the cost of production will be. 


The first objective in produc- 
ing low cost milk is to insure the 
entire herd maximum grazing of 
high quality pasture crops from 
early spring to late fall. This 
may include the use of both 
perennial legumes and _ grasses 
adapted to the soil type and 
cereal grains for early spring and 
late fall grazing. 

The legume-grass combina- 
tions may be Ladino clover, or- 
chardgrass for pasture and grass 
silage; Ladino, Red Clover and 
Alsike clover with Timothy or 
Bromegrass for pasture; grass 
or hay; Alfalfa and Bromegrass 
or Timothy for grass silage, 
hay or pasture; Birdsfoot Trefoil 
and Timothy for pasture; and 
Bluegrass and white clover for 
early spring and fall pasture. 

The grains for late fall 
and early spring grazing would 
be rye, wheat or barley when 
planted in August. If planted 
in late September or early Oc- 
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tober they would furnish spring 
grazing alone. 

In some cases where supple- 
mental summer grazing must be 
furnished sudangrass is most 
commonly used. 

A pasture program planned 
with the overall roughage pro- 
gram where any of the grassland 
crops may be grazed, put up as 
grass silage or hay, will insure 
the most productive pasture sys- 
tem and the best quality rough- 
age program for low cost milk 
production. Seedings adapted to 
the soil type and climate, lime 
and fertilizer to increase and 
help the timing of crop produc- 
tion, coupled with management 
keeps the cost of milk produc- 
tion down. 

New Jersey recently complet- 
ed a five-year experiment. They 
had 50 cows of four breeds that 
completed one or more lacta- 
tions. 

Thirty cows were used on the 
experiment each year, 10 cows in 
each of three groups. 

Group | was fed roughage 
alone, pasture and hay in the 
summer, corn silage and second 
cutting alfalfa hay, U.S. No. 1, 
in the winter. 

Group 2 was fed the same 
roughage with grain at the ratio 
of 1:6 pounds of milk. 

Group 3 was also fed the same 
roughage but with grain at the 
ratio of 1:3 pounds of milk. 

In all groups the silage was 
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limited and the hay was fed ad 
libitum. All roughage consump- 
tion was carefully recorded. 


The all roughage group cows 
produced 81.6% of their calcu- 
lated potential production. The 
No. 2 Group fed grain at a 1:6 
ration produced 95% of their 
calculated production. Group 3 
which was fed grain at a ratio of 
1:3 produced at the maximum 
potential. 


The roughage-fed cows pro- 
duced 8410 pounds of 4% milk 
on twice a day M. E. in 305 days. 
Group 2 cows on the 1:6 grain 
ratio produced 9741 pounds of 
milk, while the third group pro- 
duced 10,313 pounds of milk 
when fed grain at 1.3 


Group 2 cows produced 1331 
pounds of extra milk for 1864 
pounds of grain, a grain to milk 
ratio of 1:71. 

Group 3 cows produced 1902 
pounds more milk than the 
roughage-fed cows but they re- 
ceived 3677 pounds of grain or a 
grain to milk ratio of 1:5. 

A 1200 pound cow on the all 
roughage feed actually con- 
sumed 33.5 pounds of silage and 
27.5 pounds of hay. Group 2 
cows consumed 32.25 pounds of 
silage and 24.6 pounds of hay 
while the third group ate 30.12 
pounds of silage and 21 pounds 
of hay. 

Under present economic con- 
ditions the dairyman can afford 
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to feed grain at the ratio of 1:6 
to stimulate the additional milk. 


Saving $95 Million 


How do these figures stack up 
in terms of the average produc- 
tion per cow in New York? 

New York has about 1,292,- 
000 cows with an average pro- 
duction of 6820 pounds of milk. 
The grain bill to feed these cows 
is about $95 million. If these 
average cows were fed all of the 
high quality roughage they 
could consume, they would not 
need any grain and that $95 mil- 
lion could be saved. The cows 
in the all roughage experiment 
produced 8410 pounds of milk 
while the average cow in New 
York produced 6820 pounds of 
milk with grain. 

A pasture and hayland econ- 
omy is grassland farming. It is 
insuring the livestock an ade- 
quate amount of high quality 
pasture, grass silage and hay. 

Grasslands properly seeded, 
fertilized and harvested will sup- 
ply feed nutrients at the lowest 
cost. 


Grassland Management 


There is no question that a 
sound fertilization and seeding 
program will double the yield of 
pasture and hay crops. If the 
same number of cattle are fed, 
the acreage of land in pasture 
and hay crops can be cut in half. 
This will free that land for the 
growing of corn, barley and oats. 
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The growing of these grains 
to supplement a high quality 
roughage feeding program will 
further reduce the costs of pro- 
duction, especially when the 
grains can’ be grown cheaper 
than they can be purchased. 


On a high quality roughage 
feeding program where over 
50% of the roughage is derived 
from legumes the protein con- 
tent of the grain ration does not 
have to exceed the protein in an 
equal mixture of corn, oats and 
barley. 

Most dairy farmers plan on a 
year to year basis for their 
roughage. Most dairymen need 
more storage capacity for silage.’ 
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The best drought insurance is 
grass silage. This silage can be 
kept for years with very little 
deterioration in quality. Grass 
silage can be fed to replace pas- 
ture or hay. A carryover through 
adequate storage of 30 to 50% 
of the silage needs in any one 
year can lick most roughage 
shortages due to adverse weather 
conditions. 

The man who produces four 
tons of green pasture grass per 
acre or one and a half tons of 
hay per acre is ruining his farm, 
while the man who produces 16 
tons of pasture and 5 tons of hay 
per acre is building up his farm, 
stabilizing his soil and increas- 
ing his production efficiency. 


Killing Calves With Kindness 

Calves can actually be killed with kindness. About 20 per cent 
of all dairy calves born die before they reach three months of age. 
Many of these deaths are a result of unnecessary kindness, says 
Lloyd R. Hunsader, Extension Dairyman. 

Every owner is proud of his young calf and too often adds 
a little extra milk to each feeding. This overfeeding is very dam- 
aging to the calf’s well-being, and digestive disturbances often 


begin. 


Calves should not be fed more than 1 pound of low test milk 








or .6 pound of high test milk per day for each 10 pounds of body 
weight. As the calf gains in weight, the amount of milk in each 
feeding can be increased. Calves should never be fed more than 
16 to 18 pounds per day, however, regardless of their size. 

A good rule is to always keep the calf a little hungry. This 
will prevent the digestive disturbances that overfeeding causes 
and will also help start the calf eating hay and grain. Clean feed- 
ing equipment is vital to the health of the calf too. 

Utah Extension 














IS LEAF FEEDING PRACTICAL! 


How practical is it to supply nutrients 
through leaf-feeding? Two experts 
answer the question. . . 


Condensed from Crops and Soils 


J. F. Davis and R. E. Lucas, University of Michigan 


r IT practical to leaf-feed 
crops? 

Much confusion now reigns as 
to what leaf feeding can do. 
Growers, as well as the manu- 
facturers of liquid fertilizers for 
leaf feeding, are uncertain about 
applying fertilizer in this man- 
ner. 

Lack of information has led to 
exaggerated claims about the 
benefits which may be expected 
from foliar applications of plant 
food. 

The idea of leaf feeding is not 
new. Over 70 years ago, it was 
discovered that Bordeaux mix-~ 
ture benefited the growth of 
plants not infected with disease. 
During a period of more than 20 
years, certain Michigan celery 
growers have applied nitrogen as 
a leaf spray. 

The fact that plants can ab- 
sorb nutrients through the leaves 
has been demonstrated by many 
research workers. The problem 


under consideration, then, is: 


(1) How much of the require- 
ment of any plant for any par- 
ticular nutrient can be taken in 
through the leaves, and 


(2)'The practical application 
of this method in the overall 
fertilizer program. 

A 100-bushel corn crop re- 
quires approximately 160 
pounds of nitrogen, 30 pounds 
of phosphorus, and 125 pounds 
of potassium. These are needed 
to develop all parts of the corn 
plant. On the other hand, less 
than one pound of copper, man- 
ganese, or zinc is required for 
the same size crop. 

One pound of plant food, 
when taken in by the plant so 
that it can be used in plant pro- 
cesses, will produce the same 
amount of dry matter, regardless 
of the method by which it was 
applied. Therefore—in the ma- 
jority of cases—if 4 pounds of 
nitrogen is applied to corn, one 


Reprinted by permission from Crops and Soil, Madison, Wisconsin 
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would normally expect an in- 
crease of 2 to 3 bushels if 100- 
percent utilization was obtained. 

Yield increases have been re- 
ported, however, which cannot 
be accounted for by the actual 
amounts of fertilizer applied. 
This probably may be due to 
plant stimulation during the 
early growth or under adverse 
weather conditions. 

The amount of minor ele- 
ments such as copper, manga- 
nese, and iron required by 


plants is not great. It is easily 
possible to meet the plant needs 
for these elements by leaf feed- 
ing. 

However, to supply all the nit- 
rogen and phosphorus required 


by a 100-bushel corn crop 
through the leaves, 30 to 50 
sprays of urea and phosphoric 
acid will be required during the 
growing season, provided 100 
percent of the spray is utilized. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
have all this spray adhere to the 
leaves. Some of it falls to the 
ground. Obviously, part of the 
absorption of plant nutrients ap- 
plied to the leaves would then 
come through the roots. 

Based on the increase in yield 
per pound of plant food applied, 
efficiency in the recovery of 
plant nutrients may be greater 
with leaf feeding than with soil 
application. This is particularly 
true for phosphorus and certain 
of the minor elements. 
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Even though plants are ef- 
ficient in using phosphorus ap- 
plied to the leaves, they are able 
to take in only a limited amount 
of the substance by this route. In 
the case of nitrogen, it can be 
shown that recovery of this plant 
food may be as great from soil 
application as from leaf appli- 
cation. 

May Be Misleading 

Efficiency studies have com- 
pared foliar applications of nu- 
trients with applications made as 
dry fertilizer mixed with the soil 
after broadcast application. Such 
a comparison is misleading un- 
less the method of applying the 
dry fertilizer is one that is gen- 
erally recommended. Band ap- 
plications of dry fertilizers, for 
example, have proven generally 
more effective than broadcast 
applications. 

It has been shown that nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium 
applied to the leaves as spray 
have actually moved from the 
plant to the soil. This phenom- 
enon no doubt would be much 
more in evidence in unfertilized 
than in fertilized soil. 


Regardless of intake efficien- 
cy, the final determining factor 
to consider is the profit derived, 
after all costs, including labor 
and equipment, are considered. 

In general, there is little evi- 
dence that increases in yield can 
be expected from _ nutrient 
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sprays where adequate amounts 
of fertilizer were applied to the 
soil (1) at planting time or (2) as 
a supplementary side- or top- 
dressing. 

Actual decreases in yields of 
some crops have resulted from 
foliar applications. This fact 
possibly, is due to plant injury, 
even though recommended con- 
centrations of fertilizer were 
used. 

Plant leaves seem to offer a 
large surface for spray applica- 
tion, but it has also been shown 
that some plants have a much 
greater root surface than leaf 
area. A single rye plant without 
competition was found to have 
a root surface of 6,875 square 
feet, over 130 times the leaf area. 
Furthermore, plant roots are 
more specifically modified an- 
atomically than leaves for nu- 
trient absorption. 

The underside of the leaf on 
broad leaf plants absorbs more 
plant nutrients per unit area 
than the top side. This puts an- 
other limit on the efficiency of 
leaf feeding, because of the me- 
chanical difficulties encountered 
in spraying the undersides of the 
leaves. New leaves absorb more 
plant nutrients per unit area 
than older leaves. 

Leaf feeding has a definite 
place in the management of cer- 
tain crops. Symptoms of mag- 
nesium deficiency in celery in 
Michigan were corrected by ap- 
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plying to the leaves a total of 44 
pounds of magnesium sulfate 
per acre in seven spray applica- 
tions. In comparison, 500 pounds 
applied to the soil gave no ap- 
parent benefit. 


Many growers spray potatoes 
weekly for insect and disease 
control. This crop can be given 
a considerable portion of its ni- 
trogen with other spray mater- 
ials. Furthermore, nitrogen 
levels in potato plants can in- 
fluence date of harvest and, un- 
der certain conditions, the shape 
of the tubers. This makes it pos- 
sible for the grower with good 
judgment to “spoon” feed the 
crops with good results. 

On the other hand, in cases of 
marked nitrogen deficiency in 
many crops with the usual spray 
program it is not always possible 
to “spray” nitrogen into the 
plant fast enough. Too much 
time would elapse before suffi- 
cient nitrogen was applied. A 
side dressing of 40 to 60 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre here might 
be preferable to an application 
of 6 to 8 pounds on the leaves. 
In some instances, the entire ni- 
trogen needs of the plants may 
be more effectively applied 
through the soil. 


Equipment Needed 
Several of the general farm 
crops are not regularly sprayed 
for insect or disease control. 
With these, extra equipment 








would be required for a leaf 
feeding program. Then too, to 
be effective, not one but several 
applications of the major fer- 
tilizer elements would have to be 
made to furnish the entire sea- 
son’s requirements. The grower 
should realize that the applica- 
tion expense would be high. 

With iron, manganese, and 
zinc, leaf feeding may be the 
more efficient method because 
the quantities needed by the 
plants are small. Furthermore, 
if these substances are applied to 
the soil rather than the leaves, 
there is, in some cases, a danger 
that they may be quickly con- 
verted into unavailable forms. 

In Michigan, for example, one 
dollar’s worth of manganese ap- 
plied as a spray is as effective as 
$6.00 worth applied to the soil. 
In spite of this difference, a 
number of farmers find it cheap- 
er to apply the manganese to the 
soil because of the convenience 
and the saving in labor and 
equipment. 

Many growers depend upon 
dust, rather than sprays, for in- 
sect and disease control. Nu- 
trients can be put on in dust 
form, but in general, they are 
more effective in the form of 
spray. Moreover, it is difficult 
to incorporate certain materials 
into dust and to keep them at 
the proper consistency for good 
dusting. 

Manganese dusts, however 
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have been shown to be as effect- 
ive as sprays in correcting man- 
ganese deficiencies in crops 
grown on organic soils. A lim- 
ited amount of information 
about the use of a 15-percent 
urea dust indicates some crops 
will respond to nitrogen in this 
form. 
Foliage Is Damaged 

Urea alone, applied as a spray, 
in large quantities, may damage 
foliage. It has been found recent- 
ly that a mixture of the urea and 
ammonium nitrate in solution 
form can be applied in concen- 
trations 2 to 4 times as high as 
urea alone without apparent 
damage. This mixture is highly 
corrosive to equipment, and 
more work is needed to deter- 
mine whether it is a practical 
material for foliar use. 

The use of a suitable wetting 
agent is recommended to im- 
prove the efficiency of nutrient 
intake with foliar sprays. Then 
too, some materials, when 
mixed, do not work together and 
may damage the plants to which 
they are applied. Compatible 
materials are recommended. 

Insect infestation in citrus 
trees has been known to increase 
following use of nutritional 
sprays. The importance of this 
factor on many crop plants has 
not been fully measured. It may 
have many practical aspects 
where general farm and vege- 
table crops are concerned. 

















HERE’S A BETTER BUY THAN 


FARM LABOR 


Figures show that farm machinery is a 
better investment than hired men. . . 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer. 


Dick Mann 


F YOU ARE looking for ways 
to hold down costs, don’t 
overlook modernizing your ma- 
chinery. Why? Because U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures 
show farm machinery is a bet- 
ter buy than farm labor. 


Using the 1910-14 period as 
100, farm machinery prices 
stood at 312 as of last Septem- 
ber 15, latest figures available, 
while farm wage rates stood at 
514. It is good business, then, 
to substitute machinery for ex- 
pensive labor whenever possi- 
ble. Guy Griffith and Sons, Ne- 
maha county, Kansas, who farm 
quite a lot of land, market 
around 500 head of hogs and 
feed some cattle, are firm be- 
lievers of this theory. During 
their feeding operations, for in- 
stance, they can handle ear corn 
three times without scooping. 
Even their feed wagon is self- 
unloading. Everything that has 


to be lifted is either elevated or 
blown, with gravity doing un- 
loading. 


All of the Griffith men are 
inventors and mechanics and 
much of their equipment is 
homemade but, Mr. Griffith 
says: “We have more than 
$15,000 invested in purchased 
machinery. We try to keep all 
of our machinery up-to-date and 
in new condition. When you go 
to the field you can’t afford 
to have trouble.” 


The Griffiths just traded for 
a new tractor. The one they 
traded in was 12 years old and 
still in good condition because 
of the care they gave it. “But.” 
Mr. Griffith says, “out new trac- 
tor has a live power shaft and 
other improvements needed for 
modern farming.” All field 
equipment used on the farm is 
equipped with hydraulic lifts. 
“The hydraulic lift is one of the 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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greatest improvements ever to 
hit the farm,” says Mr. Griffith. 

Emil Claeys and Sons, Mar- 
shall county, farm a section of 
land with three fourths of it 
cropland. The Claeys do a good 
job of keeping modernized on 
machinery needs, Morris Claeys, 
one of the sons, says: “We do a 
lot of our terracing and need 
heavy equipment. We try to 
keep our machinery modernized 
and in good repair. We do our 
machinery maintenance.” Mem- 
bers of the family bought 12 
new heavy tractors during the 
past year. 

Bob Jones, Washington im- 
plement dealer, points out that 
farmers in his territory are show- 
ing considerable interest in im- 
plements that can be mounted 
on the tractor. 

John Stigge, a Washington 
county farmer, says field cutters 
and power trailers that are self- 
unloading have been the biggest 
laborsavers in his farming op- 
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erations. “This past year,” he 
says, “I also purchased a sprink- 
ler-type irrigation system to use 
on corn and alfalfa. It paid the 
biggest returns of any recent in- 
vestment I have made.” Within 
the last year Mr. Stigge has 
modernized his equipment with 
addition of a new feed mill, 
lister and blower. 


L. W. Shoemaker, Leaven- 
worth county farmer, says: “By 
using a corn picker, trailers and 
a grain elevator, 3 men now 
can harvest 20 acres of corn on 
my farm in 14% days. Before 
modern machinery was available 
it took 2 or 3 weeks of back- 
breaking labor.” 


More and more folks are tell- 
ing us farm labor either isn’t 
to be found, or that the kind 
available is not always reliable. 
Perhaps you can eliminate the 
farm labor need entirely by 
modernizing your machinery 
needs. 








Permanent Pastures 






Improved By 2,4-D 


Recent research indicates that two-thirds of a pound per 
acre of the amine salt formation of 2,4-D is the right amount to 
control most weeds in permanent pasture and result in a better 
stand of grasses without apparent damage to white clover or les- 
pedeza, say specialists at West Virginia University. 

Tests during the past three years in Mississippi and other 
areas, carried out in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, show that 2,4-D is beneficial to pastures provided that 
it is used on established grass and legume stands and the rate does 
not exceed two-thirds of a pound per acre. Heavier applications 


injure the legumes. 





West Virginia Extension 
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HOW 10 GET CHORES DONE— 
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The Christensens have solved the problem well. . . 


Condensed from the Farm Journal. 


Richard C. Davids 


HORES wouldn't be so bad 

if you didn’t start them 

with a grouch on. But in just 

about every family with a red- 

blooded son or daughter, you 
get the same old gripes. 

See if you don’t recognize 

these: 


“But Dad, a guy’s got to have 
a little time off.” ... “Jim 
skipped milking last night, too” 
...+ “That boy hasn’t packed a 
single egg!” ... “Be a sport and 
feed the pigs for me.” .. . “Dad 


sure gets busy at chore time.” 


That’s about the way it might 
have sounded at the Emil A. 
Christensens’ near Garner, Iowa. 
There are five livewire boys, 
ages 6 to 16, and lots of chores— 
21 dairy cows, besides calves, 
hogs, chickens, and horses. 

Then one day, Dad and Mom 
decided they wanted an end to 
the arguing. They started each 
boy doing the chores he pre- 


Reprinted by permission from the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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ferred doing. 

Roger, 16, took on feeding 
hay and silage. Dick, 14, does 
the milking, with Roger’s help. 
Don, a twin to Dick, feeds the 
hogs. Keith, 10, gets the cows, 
makes the milk things ready, 
and feeds calves. Jimmy, 6, does 
all the chicken chores. 

There’s nothing so unusual 
about that. Most families de- 
vide up the chores. 

But the Christensens go one 
step farther—and this is the rea- 
son their plan works so well. 
Each of the four older boys gets 
a percentage of the milk check 
as his own. It’s his to spend as 
he pleases. 

Roger gets 2%, which amounts 
to around $16 a month. He's 
finishing high school this year, 
so the money comes in handy. 
The twins each get 1%, and 
Keith gets % to 1%. Jimmy gets 
75c to $1 each time his brothers 
are paid. 
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Dad pays for his sons’ clothes, 
so their money is purely for their 
own investments. 


He pays each of them twice a 
month by check—it’s more dig- 
nified that way, seems less like 
a dole or a bribe for doing 
chores. It’s businesslike. 


That’s all there is to the 
Christensens’ plan. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. 

Yet I know it works. I visited 
the Christensens last summer on 
a Sunday soon after school was 
out. 

It was cool and sunny, a day 
just made for baseball and sodas 
and fishing. Even so, along about 
five o'clock, the boys started com- 
ing home. 

Up the lane came Keith, jog- 
ging along on his palomino. He 
told us, when he came in to 
change for chores, that he’d been 
playing ball at Hayfield, a mile 
away. A few minutes later, Don 
came trotting up the lane on 
his little iron-gray saddle horse. 

“The others will be along any 
minute,” said Dorothy Christen- 
sen, confidently. Not just be- 
cause they knew their own 
chores waited, but because they 
knew that irregular hours cut 
down on production. 

“They watch that milk check 
a lot closer than I do,” said Emil 
Christensen. 

Sure enough, in another ten 
minutes Dick came snorting up 
the drive on his motor scooter. 
And before the dust had settled, 
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in came Roger in the family car. 
The way those boys converged 
for chores from all over the 
countryside reminded me of pig- 
eons homing for the night. 


Dad is boss at the Christen- 
sens’ but he’s a soft-spoken, fair 
one. The boys like to kid him, 
and try out their growing 
muscles tussling with him (al- 
though they still have a long 
way to go—Dad is a brawny six- 
feet-two). 


The County Agent told me 
that the Christensen boys seem 
more like business partners of 
their dad’s, than a crew of hired 
men. Maybe this story from the 
County Agent helps explain: 

When Dad installed a barn- 
cleaner, some of his friends 
were surprised. 


“What, with all those boys?” 


“Well, maybe it isn’t sound 
dollars and cents,” Dad said. 
“But I figured that the boys 
don’t like to clean barn any 
better than I do, and I’m not 
going to shove any job onto 
them just because I don’t like 
Aa 

It was the same when Dad put 
in a silage carrier. The man who 
installed it talked with Dorothy 
at dinner. 

“Imagine your husband,” he 
snorted, “putting in a thing 
like that when he’s got five 
boys to do it.” But Dad never 
did like carrying silage, either. 

I followed along after those 
business partners as they chored. 
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I went to the granary with 
Jimmy, who’s not much more 
than twice as tall as the pail of 
corn he carried to the chickens. 
He made two trips for corn and 
three for oats, handling a grain 
scoop like a man. 

Taking complete charge of 100 
hens must get monotonous to a 
man of six, yet his parents say 
that Jimmy has never once 
begged off. Perhaps because 
the work makes him feel im- 
portant—something mighty ne- 
cessary to anyone, and especially 
to a child. 

I could see a grown-up dignity 
settle over Jimmy as he gathered 
eggs and packed them in cases. 
His job was no mere busy work 
to keep him out of trouble, but 
full-fledged responsibility. 

When the other boys started 
their chores, they found the pigs 
had broken out. Even so; chores 
got wound up in an hour and 
15 minutes. Each one knew ex- 
actly what he had to do: Keith 
washed udders, Roger fed and 
Dick attached the machines, 
while Don was feeding hogs. 
Keith, who keeps the alleys 
swept clean, turned the cows out. 
He insists on doing that, for 
obvious reasons. 

Evening chores ordinarily take 
an hour; morning chores, half 
an hour longer. 

Morning chores work a little 
differently. Both winter and 
summer, two of the four older 
boys sleep while Dad and the 
other two do chores. The next 
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morning, the other two sleep 
through until 8:00, when it’s 
time for breakfast and school. 

The day before Dad’s last 
birthday, the boys cornered their 
mother. “Now Mom,” they 
whispered, “you let Dad sleep 
right through. Turn off the 
alarm.” The surprise worked 
—with a little help from Dad. 


The boys are thoughtful of 
Mom, too, and know that, with 
six men in the family, she 
doesn’t get much help with her 
chores. They try to store their 
work clothes in the rough- 
clothes closet, their work over- 
shoes and rubbers in an outside 
cabinet, their school overshoes 
and rubbers in a cabinet inside. 


Mom remembers with pride 
the time when she was sick, and 
Dick, without being asked, took 
over and cooked. 


Field work gets done without 
fuss, too. Now, on many farms, 
it’s Pa who takes the tractor 
while son hoes weeds or cleans 
the chicken coop. Christensen 
never did think that was fair. A 
man ought to share in the mo- 
notonous jobs, and let his sons 
run the tractor, too. 


When Roger was 10, he want- 
ed to cultivate. So his Dad show- 
ed him how, and then left. 
“Never did like learning with 
someone breathing down my 
back.” Later that day, Dad had 
a fence to fix where Roger had 
backed through it, but the boy 
learned to cultivate. 
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While the rest of the family 
is on vacation, a couple of the 
boys take over the whole farm 
for a week, with either Grand- 
ma Christensen or Grandma 
Keel over to keep house and 
cook. 


Boys who get treated like 
adults perhaps just can’t help 
becoming dependable people. 


Last spring Roger decided 
that he’d like a car of his own. 
“That's all right with me,” Dad 
said. Which didn’t mean a hand- 
out of cash. Roger knew that, 
he found a neighbor who had an 
eighty for rent, and with Dad’s 
counsel, put the piece into corn 
and oats. (The corn made 75 
bushels and I’ve just learned 
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that Roger got his car, a 1950 
Ford.) 


Just how much work should 
children do, anyhow? Emil and 
Dorothy Christensen still puz- 
zle over that one. They hope 
they’ve been right. 

They abhor the idea that kids 
are a convenience, a good labor 
force for a farm. Yet they shy 
away from the other extreme, 
that children are only young 
once, and shouldn’t be expected 
to work. 

Somewhere in between, they 
think, must be the answer. I be- 
lieve they want their boys to 
learn that there’s routine and 
monotony in every job, but less 
when you don’t rebel against it. 


Giz, 
High Milk Production From Artificial Breeding 


Here’s some facts that will interest dairymen who have asked 
in recent years, “What kind of production can I expect from ar- 


tificially sired cows?” 


N. J. Moeller, Purdue extension dairyman, quoted figures re- 
cently released ‘by the U.S.D.A. which show, that since 1939 in 
Indiana, 586 artificially bred cows, with records, averaged 11,162 
pounds of milk and 455 pounds of butterfat annually. 

This high production, based on a 305-day, twice-a-day milking 
schedule, compares with the average Indiana cow production in 
1953 — about 5,670 pounds of milk and 238 pounds of fat. 

Moeller says the report on artificially sired cows includes all 


the daughters of 171 bulls used artificially according to Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association records. The average figures recorded 
by U.S.D.A. point up the herd improvement possible through 
the use of desirably proven sires in artificial breeding. Moeller 
says that artificial breeding today is available to the dairyman in 
every county in Indiana. 

Purdue University 





What Age to Wean Pigs? 


Recent experimental tests bring interesting facts 
concerning the weaning of pigs. . . 


Condensed from Dakota Farmer 


HAT AGE to wean pigs? 

How about artificial milk? 
Pig starters—what can be expect- 
ed of them? These are some of 
the questions hog raisers are 
pondering. 

Time was, of course, when the 
average hog raiser pretty much 
let nature take its course in get- 
ting pigs off to a normal start 
in life. He provided what com- 
forts he could, but Mother Hog 
was left quite a bit on her own. 
If she was a good mother, she 
stepped carefully among her 
brood, provided plenty of milk, 
and set a good example at the 
feed and watering trough. 

Now, we're raising a different 
hog, we’re breeding for larger 
litters, a bookful of ailments has 
introduced an increasingly im- 
portant sanitation factor, and 
the tight cost-price squeeze has 
made those few extra pounds 
vitally important at marketing 
time. 

Weaning age no longer seems 
to be accepted by all producers 
at the traditional eight weeks. 


It’s true that many raisers still 
successfully follow this routine, 
but there has been a break-away, 
and experiment station workers 
appear to lean toward younger 
weaning. There is some indica- 
tion that the average sow can 
not produce enough milk for a 
litter of healthy pigs from four 
to five weeks on. 


At least two new develop- 
ments have a bearing on the 
traditional suckling period: im- 
proved starter feeds and artifi- 
cial milk. The latter abruptly 
entered the hog-raising scene, 
was tried by individual farmers 
with both good and not-so-good 
results. Only recently results 
from more deliberate and care- 
fully controlled trials by our ex- 
periment stations have been 
available. 


From South Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, comes 
this preliminary report: Sows 
still provide the most economical 
feed for young pigs, but artificial 
milk, if properly used, is a con- 
venient and readily available 


Reprinted by permission from Dakota Farmer, Fargo, N. D. 
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feed to use for orphaned pigs, 
for very small litters, for extra 
pigs from large litters or for 
supplementing the milk of poor 
producing sows. The report says 
further: If properly used, arti- 
ficial milk will enable the pigs 
to get off to a better nutritional 
start, will aid in the control of 
certain diseases, decrease num- 
ber of runts and increase the 
number of pigs weaned and 
their weaning weight. 

It adds a precautionary note: 
The greatest death losses in baby 
pigs occur during the first three 
days of the pig’s life so careful 
management will have to be em- 
ployed up to this time in order 
to increase the percentage of pigs 
weaned and marketed. 

“The producer who is inter- 
ested in feeding artificial milk 
would be wise to start out on a 
small scale and gain experience. 
It has definite advantages, but 
may also have many pitfalls.” 

Three trials were conducted. 
The pigs were raised in 8x8-foot 
concrete-floored farrowing pens, 
with a triangular, wood-floored 
brooder, heated with a 200-watt 
light bulb, in one corner of each. 
Artificial milk was fed in a five- 
gallon pig fountain for the first 
two days and in a creep trough 
thereafter. After this second day, 
the fountains were used to sup- 
ply water. Creep rations were in 
self-feeders at all times. 

The main difference in the 
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three trials was the age that the 
pigs were removed from the sow 
and started on artificial milk. In 
the first trial, pigs averaging 20 
days were used. In Trial II, they 
were nine days old, and in Trial 
III, four days old when started 
on the experiment. In each trial, 
pigs were divided into two lots, 
the only difference being in the 
artificial milk fed. 

After the pigs were taken from 
the sows, they were not fed for 
three or four hours, and then 
their noses were dunked in the 
milk for one or two feedings; 
there was no difficulty in getting 
them to drink from a trough. 
Milk was fed three times daily 
until the pigs were three weeks 
old and twice daily from the 
third to fifth or sixth week. 
Then they were given only dry 
feed. 

In Trial I, the milk was fed as 
a gruel for the first week and in 
dry form for two more weeks. 
In Trials II and III, the milk 
was fed in liquid form, accord- 
ing to manufacturers’ directions. 
The pig starter meal was fed: 
rolled oats, 50.0%; ground yel- 
low corn, 30.0%; soybean oil 
meal, 13.0%; tankage, 5.0%; 
limestone, 0.5%; steamed bone- 
meal, 0.5%; trace mineral salt, 
0.5%; BiCon 3 and 3, (vitamin 
B-12 and Terramycin per 
pound), 0.5%, and other vita- 
mins. In Trials II and III, this 
starter ration was fed in one part 
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of the self-feeder, with sugar- 
coated pelleted pig starter being 
fed in the other part. 

In Trial I, where the pigs 
were started on the test when 20 
days old, and were fed milk 
gruel for a week, followed by dry 
artificial milk for two more 
weeks, along with starter ration, 
pigs were heaviest at weaning 
time. They averaged 37 pounds. 
They also ate more starter ra- 
tion than pigs in other lots, 
where pigs had access to sugar- 
coated pellets. In these other 
lots, pigs ate sugar-coated pellets 
first, and in fact, some difficulty 
was met in getting some of these 
pigs to eat starter ration at all. 

In Trials II and III, weight 
averages were about 30 pounds 
at the end of the 56-day feeding 
period. Only in Trial III, where 
the pigs were removed from the 
sow at four days of age, deaths 
occurred. Causes seemed to be a 
combination of scouring, chil- 
ling, and eventually pneumonia. 
This shows that better care and 
perhaps more frequent feedings 
may be necessary for success in 
feeding artificial milk to youn- 
ger pigs. 

In Trial I, artificially fed pigs 
averaged a high cost of $4.94 per 
pig, compared with $3.15 when 
sow-fed. In Trial II, where pigs 
were fed from nine days of age, 
artificial milk-feed costs ranged 
from averages of $3.76 to $5.43. 
In Trial III, similar costs ranged 
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from $7.42 to $4.71. Differences 
in cost between lots in a trial are 
due to costs of kinds of artificial 
milk. 

Since the greatest death losses 
in small pigs occur in the first 
three days of life, careful man- 
agement is necessary at this time 
if marketing losses are to be cut. 
It was learned in the trials, that 
best results usually will occur if 
the pigs are left with the sow 
seven to 10 days. Supplemental 
heat is necessary, when artificial 
milk is fed, as pigs tend to get 
wet with this feeding. Wet pigs 
chill easily. : 

Do not overfeed. If any scour- 
ing is noticed, reduce amount of 


milk feed immediately. Follow 


manufacturer’s directions for 
feeding. Let the pigs have a pala- 
table starter ration and fresh 
water at all times. Keep equip- 
ment and pens clean. Allow pen 
space—four square feet per pig 
for the first four weeks and six 
to eight square feet for the next 
three to four weeks. 

Trials at the University of 
Minnesota Farm School corro- 
borate results at other institu- 
tions. As an all-out substitute 
for sow’s milk, they say, results 
with liquid synthetic products 
have fallen short of promises. 
Failures, which have been nu- 
merous, have been due, not to 
nutritional deficiencies in the 
milk feeds, but to the fact that 
farm conditions for raising pigs 
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shortly after birth were not suit- 
ed to this plan. Scours and other 
troubles plagued many pigs get- 
ting milk replacer. However, 
they say, liquid milk substitutes 
have a high value as a supple- 
mentary feed. 

Starter feeds have lived up 
well to their manufacturers’ 
claims. Fed in a creep when pigs 
are nursing the sow, they seem 
high in price until results are 
checked. Experiment station re- 
ports show that pigs averaged 
eight pounds more weight when 
checked at the end of 56 days. 
This is a step-up from a 32- 
pound to 40-pound average—an 
increase of 25%—as a result of 
creep-feeding these new starter 
rations. 

These results indicate that the 
average sow cannot produce 
enough milk for an average lit- 
ter of pigs after they are three 
and four weeks of age. Unless 
the sow is a poor milk producer, 
it was also noted, the pigs ate 
little starter feed until that age. 

Another result is that creep- 
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fed pigs can be weaned at four 
to six weeks of age—instead of 
the common eight weeks. In fact, 
it is more profitable to wean 
pigs early than to let them nurse 
until they are eight weeks old. 

In this way, a 150-day schedule 
can be worked for producing a 
litter. Wean the pigs at four 
weeks of age, breed the sow 
about seven days later, and al- 
low 114 days for gestation. 

A cheaper way to produce 
hogs, however, provides for only 
one litter a year and uses sum- 
mer pasture to cut feed costs. 
The gilts farrow on pasture and 
go to market only after they 
have nursed their pigs the usual 
time before being fed for mar- 
ket. The gilts are self-fed, with 
pigs also eating from the same 
feeders. When the pigs are wean- 
ed and well started in the 
growth period, 60 to 70 pounds 
average weight, the self-feeder 
mixture is made more bulky. 
The object is to give the pigs 
good growth, rather than fatten- 
ing them. 





Cattle Numbers Up, Hogs, Sheep Down—A U.S. Department of 
Agriculture survey of livestock numbers on farms of the United 
States shows that cattle are at an all-time high—94,677,000 head. 


Cattle numbers have increased for five consecutive years. 


Beef 


cows increased 6 per cent last year. Steers one year old and older 


increased 11 per cent. 


Milk cows and heifers two years old and 


older on farms Jan. 1 were 3 per cent more than a year earlier. 
Hog numbers have dropped to the lowest since 1939—down 11 

per cent in a year. Sheep have declined 3 per cent. The net effect 

-is a decrease of | per cent in livestock and poultry on farms and 


ranches. 





What Happened in Washington County? 


Folks in this county find their work easier, their progress more 
rapid and their lives happier. 
their problems and pleasures. . . 


They work together, sharing 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman 
Rosslyn B. Wilson 


WENTY-FIVE years ago a 
new county agent came to 
Tennessee’s oldest county. He 
saw land badly worn from over- 
cropping, from traditional farm- 
ing methods that relied on red- 
top and timothy hay and on 
corn fodder and corn for live- 
stock feed. He found a proudly 
independent people, guarding 
that independence jealously. 

Raymond Rosson, who has 
been county agent in Washing- 
ton County ever since, invited a 
group of farm leaders and busi- 
nessmen to meet with him and 
discuss a plan of work for the ag- 
riculture of the county. In this 
first joint planning effort to 
solve mutual problems was the 
germ of an idea that has literal- 
ly revolutionized agriculture and 
rural living in Washington 
County. 

Together, this group set up a 
five-point program. The first 
four points were basic agricul- 
ture—using lime, applying phos- 
phate, producing better pastures 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, 
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and legume hay, and making use 
of pasture and hay with better 
livestock. The fifth, “organiza- 
tion in some form,” was to set 
in motion a whole new way of 
life. 

For several years, emphasis 
was placed on the first four 
points. County Agent Rosson 
necessarily worked with individ- 
ual practices adopted. And pro- 
gress was made. For the first 
time in history, the county used 
a whole trainload of lime. Here 
and there a farmer fertilized a 
field, planted a better variety 
of seed, or bought a purebred 
bull. . 

These first steps developed 
muscles of custom and leader- 
ship for still bigger ideas. In 
1935, the improved phosphate 
fertilizers produced by the 
Tennessee Authority were made 
available to farmers for testing 
on a whole-farm basis. All farm 
and family operations were to be 
geared into soil building for bet- 
ter farm living. County Agent 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
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Rosson and his Washington 
County farm leaders immediate- 
ly saw the possibilities of this 
approach for their county. 

Amazing progress was made 
on these test demonstration 
farms in stopping erosion, in- 
creasing production, improving 
pastures, increasing profitable 
livestock, and providing larger 
incomes. Farm families began 
to reason that if this whole-farm 
approach multiplied the bene- 
fits from change so rapidly, per- 
haps a whole-community ap- 
proach would speed up progress 
still more. 

Leesburg was the first com- 
munity to organize with this 
thought in mind. It was fol- 
lowed by others, until today ev- 
ery one of the county’s 26 rural 
communities are organized. 

Putting all the brains, ideas, 
and energies of the whole com- 
munity to work on their mutual 
problems, families in these com- 
munities planned together, 
agreed on needs and objectives, 
and appointed committees to 
find ways and means of getting 
the work done. They spread 
lime and phosphate, brought 
row crops off of slopes, improved 
pastures, seeded winter cover 
crops, and adopted other rec- 
ommended practices—all at an 
amazing rate of speed. Tours 
were organized, ideas and exper- 
iences shared. Participation by 
every family and by every organ- 
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ized group was encouraged and 
stimulated. 

These organized communities 
found also that combined effort 
could help solve problems in all 
fields of rural living. With in- 
creased income from improved 
farms and the stimulus of com- 
munity planning and encour- 
agement, home living was trans- 
formed. New homes were built; 
old homes took on new beauty 
and livability with paint, re- 
pairs, and modern conveniences. 
Home grounds were improved. 
Growing pride in farms and 
communities was expressed in 
neat and hospitable farm and 
community signs. Better gardens 
were promoted; more and a 
greater variety of foods were 
grown and preserved; home 
freezers made their appearance; 
diets were improved. 

Community effort was also di- 
rected toward improving com- 
munity services, institutions, and 
activities—whatever would pro- 
vide a better neighborhood, a 
happier community, or greater 
opportunity for their families. 
New equipment was purchased 
for schools; playgrounds were 
equipped and lighted; school 
grounds were seeded and land- 
scaped. Churches were given 
needed repairs. Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization was obtained, chest 
X-rays sponsored, first aid and 
nursing classes held, and rabies 
clinics arranged. 
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Recreation opportunities were 
provided for young and old with 
regular community recreation 
nights. Folk games, handicrafts, 
picnics, harvest suppers, Christ- 
mas parties, and the like were 
enjoyed. Starting on a small 
scale with the community’s own 
families, some of these events 
have grown into annual affairs. 
These big community affairs al- 
so provide sizeable funds for 
other community projects. 

Community action has also ob- 
tained telephone and electric 
service, better roads, and library 
service. It has sponsored high 
school bands, built community 
centers, helped unfortunate 
neighbors, and sponsored youth 
organizations and activities. It 
has done a multitude of other 
things that would be difficult or 
impossible for individuals or 
families to accomplish but which 
have proven simple when an en- 
tire community took on the job. 

The individual community 
work started Washington Coun- 
ty rural families thinking in still 
broader terms. In 1946, they 
formed a County Council of 
Community Clubs, figuring that 
if its combined efforts on a com- 
munity basis could bring about 
such rapid change and satisfy- 
ing results, combined effort on a 
county-wide basis would speed 
up their advancement still more. 

The County Council was the 
first organization of its kind in 
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the state, if not the entire coun- 
try. Made up of two representa- 
tives of each organized com- 
munity, it is the collective voice 
of all the county’s rural people. 
Through its work, the commu- 
nities resolve mutual problems, 
and plan objectives to be 
reached through community and 
individual action. The Council 
promotes and manages county- 
wide events of rural significance 
—such things as the annual 
Farmers Institute, the Tobacco 
Festival (which started out as an 
affair put on by a single com- 
munity and expanded into a 
county-wide affair), 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day, a league of commu- 
nity baseball and softball clubs, 
and an annual farmers’ tour. 

It has helped organize dairy 
and beef breeders associations, 
and it encourages and supports 
the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association and Artificial Breed- 
ing Association. Its program- 
planning committee meets each 
year with County Agent Rosson 
and his staff to set up a county- 
wide agricultural and home pro- 
gram based on community needs 
and extension guidance. 

In the space of these few short 
years, the rural people of Wash- 
ington County have transformed 
the face of their bit of earth. 
Since 1935, pasture acreage has 
increased by five times and al- 
falfa acreage has tripled. The 
number of milk cows has risen 
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by 100 per cent, the number of 
all cattle nearly doubled, and 
open land required for each ani- 
mal unit cut nearly in half. 
There is either a dairy cow or 
a beef animal on each 3.7 acres 
of open land in the county. 
There are now 128 registered 
beef herds in the county and 
13,000 cows in milk. Annual 
milk production has risen from a 
total of less than three million 
gallons to nearly six million. 
There are no figures, however, 
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that will show how scores of un- 
assuming country people have 
developed into forceful leaders, 
able to stand on an equal footing 
with other organized groups and 
contribute their down-to-earth 
values to the solution of the 
problem at hand. There are no 
figures to show the neighborli- 
ness, the joy of living that both 
rural and urban people gain 
from fitting their lives into a 
larger pattern that enriches both 
the individuals and the group. 





Gentlemen: 
The article on the back cover of 
the January issue about water "dowsing" 


was very interesting. 
erator a water 
last fall. 


"witch". 
He used a forked stick to 


Ontario, Canada 


We call the op- 
I had one here 


find the water and his watch to determine 
the strength and depth of the flow. 

When he was standing over the water his 
watch swung out on the chain until it was 
practically horizontal in both directions. 
We have the best well of anyone around. 


I don't know whether (as you say) 


"it is 


science or humbug" but it got water for us. 
R 





Population Rise Will Require More Beef Production—Should 
our population continue to increase at the present rate, there will 
be 176 million people in the U. S. by 1960. This gain of 9 per 
cent will require the production of a billion to a billion and one- 
half more pounds of beef to feed our people at the present rate of 
consumption, according to Dr. Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Grasslands Prosper with 
Fertilizer Use 


Farmer who won high place in 
the New England Green Pasture 
Program proves that good fer- 
tilization practices pay. . . 


Condensed from National Fertilizer Review 


L. H. Smith, University of Vermont 


EN years ago Francis Plumb 
was working in the machine 
shops of Springfield, Vermont. 
Today he is the owner of a 24- 
cow dairy farm that was judged 
first in Vermont and third in 
the 1941 New England Green 
Pasture Program. When Francis 
took over the farm it was low in 
fertility, badly in need of drain- 
age work and pasture improve- 
ment. Today he has Ladino 
clover with either brome or tim- 
othy on all of his land. On a 
steep sidehill bird’s-foot trefoil 
is thriving. Because his land is 
on the moist side, corn silage is 
no* grown every year. 
Uuring the past 3 years the 48 


acres on the Plumb farm have 
received 48 tons of lime, 18.5 
tons 20% superphoshate, 5 tons 
0-20-20, 8 tons 0-14-14, 4 tons 
5-15-15, 10 tons 10-10-10, 4 tons 
8-16-16 and 3.5 tons potash. The 
average rate of fertilizer used 
per cow per year is 1612 pounds. 
In order to preserve the high 
yields of grass Mr. Plumb has 2 
silos and mow curing. He is 
usually done haying the first 
time by July 4. Francis says, “I 
don’t finish haying until the 
ground freezes.” 

Let’s look at some DHIA fig- 


ures on the Plumb farm; they 
tell a story. 


1947-51 DHIA Figures on Francis Plum Farm, Springfield, Vermont 





Corn 


Year Cows Grain Silage 


Grass 
Silage 


47% 
Milk 


Profit over 


Hay B.F. Feed Cost 





1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


22.7 
22.4 
24.2 
21.3 
22.8 


2929 
3041 
2860 
2919 
2972 


6664 


1861 


6525 
9050 
8153 
7674 


3415 
3196 
2165 
1634 
2238 


353 
400 
439 
457 
466 


9008 
10218 
11398 
11572 
12001 


293.00 
390.10 
339.50 
344.50 
413.00 





Reprinted by permission from National Fertilizer Review, Washington, D. C. 
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Francis says, “I have been 
gradually widening my grain to 
milk ratio, maybe a few points a 
year, as my roughage began to 
get better. In 1951 the ratio was 
1:4.33. Most dairymen have a 1:3 
ratio. 

Francis Plumb, as they say in 
New England, is “doing well” 
but only because he had the 
courage to step out and buy 
enough lime and fertilizer to put 
some “furniture” back into a 
soil that was mostly framework 
when he took over the farm. 

Today it is a common practice 
to fertilize grassland in the 


Northeast. There are many rea- ° 


sons, but one that has changed 
the thinking of dairy farmers is 
Ladino clover. I don’t blame 
farmers for losing interest in fer- 
tilizing bluegrass. Yes, they 
would get a big boost in the 
spring but it would go to seed in 
June and then be dormant most 
of the summer. They can see re- 
sults from liming and fertilizing 
Ladino. The milk check fur- 
nishes the proof. 

What’s Ahead for Grassland? 

As to potentialities of grass- 
land production in the North- 
east we haven't scratched the sur- 
face. Irrigation is coming rapid- 
ly and this practice is going to 
upset all of our present yield 
figures. Last June Gregory 
Bombardier, Bolton, Vermont, 
harvested a heavy crop of Ladi- 
no-brome and alfalfa and ap- 
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plied 500 pounds of 8-16-16 per 
acre plus water; in 20 days he 
had another crop. 


Lime and fertilizer used under 
our new grasses and legumes not 
only give dairy animals more 
protein but a higher percentage 
of calcium and phosphorus be- 
cause of the preserice of more 
Ladino and alfalfa. Yields of 4, 
5 and 6 tons per acre make the 
operation of forage harvesters 
more efficient. Let’s work these 
costly machines to capacity. A 
recent farm management survey 
in a typical hill section of Ver- 
mont has shown that for every 
dollar invested in lime and fer- 
tilizer, a $5 return was realized. 


We are rapidly getting away 
from the once-a-year practice of 
spreading fertilizer. More and 
more farmers fertilize their La- 
dino and alfalfa not two times 
but three times during the sea- 
son. Fall fertilization is now a 
reality. , 

To summarize I will draw up- 
on some words of wisdom from 
Richard Talbot, veteran dairy 
specialist at the University of 
Maine. One day Dick and I were 
looking at some cows on a native 
pasture sod that was being graz- 
ed a little too close. Dick turned 
to me and said, “Why, they are 
rubbing it off.” Now we are 
giving our cows pasture that 
they don’t have to “rub off” to 
get that 120 to 150 pounds of 
green grass needed each day. 





MAKING TRENCH AND 
STACK SILAGE 


You can store silage successfully by 


these methods . . 


- a good thing to 


know in an emergency. . . 


Condensed from Oregon Extension Circular 552 
M. G. Huber and H. P. Ewalt 


ig IS possible to make grass- 
legume silage even though 
the usual upright silo is not 
available. The forage can be 
ensiled in a trench or a stack. 
Under average conditions, while 
not as efficient as the conven- 
tional tower silo, trenches and 
stacks can be satisfactory meth- 
ods of ensiling if proper precau- 
tions are taken. Furthermore, 
initial costs may be less. Also 
there are possibilities for saving 
labor in making and feeding 
trench or stack silage which may 
offset any disadvantages of these 
methods and make them prac- 
tical. 

Storage losses in_ trenches, 
stacks, and conventional tower 
silos will vary considerably. 
Losses are due (1) to chemical 
and bacterial actions that destroy 
feed nutrients while changing 
the green crop into silage, (2) to 
rotting and molding (spoilage) 
caused by air at the surface of 


Reprinted from Extension Circular 552, 


the silage or in poorly packed 
silage, and (3) to loss of readily 
soluble nutrients caused by a 
high moisture content of the 
crop or excessive rainfall on un- 
covered silage. 

Studies by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry at Beltsville, 
Md., indicate that if careful 
methods are used in making and 
feeding silage the amount of 
good silage available for feed- 
ing will range from 60 to 80 
per cent of the crop when stored 
(long or chopped) in sealed 
stacks and from 75 to 85 per 
cent when stored in_ sealed 
trenches, as compared with 80 
to 90 per cent in properly re- 
inforced conventional tower 
silos, and 90 to 95 per cent in 
gas-tight, glass-lined steel silos. 
Losses will usually be greater 
with stack or trench silage. 

Methods of Storing Silage 

1. Upright silo: wood, con- 
crete, metal, or tile. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
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2. Temporary upright: snow 
fencing or similar material lined 
with a heavy paper. 

3. Trench: concrete or wood- 
lined or dirt wall. 


4. Horizontal above ground: 
wood or concrete retaining walls 
or stacked without walls or 
cover. 

Good silage may be stored 
successfully by any of these 
methods. The dry matter losses 
will vary with the methods of 
storage and the care used in 
properly placing the forage in 
the storage pile. 

How to Decide Which Method 
To Use 
1. Feeding area in relation to 


silage storage. To save labor 
the two must be close together, 


or equipment and conditions 
should already be available and 


suitable for economical han- 
dling of the silage. The upright 
silo with unloader and convey- 
or may be more practical. 

2. Equipment available for 
silage making. Trench silos are 
easier to fill. Stack or above- 
ground storage with retaining 
walls require a bulldozer or 
some device for distributing the 
forage over the storage area. A 
conveyor can be used at less cost 
than a blower. 

3. The cheapest method. 
Which method is cheapest in 
terms of annual cost per ton of 
feed conserved per acre? 

The storage losses and in- 
creased labor with a particular 
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trench or stack method may be 
more costly than an upright silo 
with the necessary filling and 
feeding equipment. Many beef- 
feeding operations are adapted 
to the trench or stack method. 
The same may be true of dairy 
operations where the entire lay- 
out may be planned for econ- 
omy of labor and material. 


Building A Trench Silo 
1. Select a well-drained site. 


2. Locate close to the feed 
area. 


3. Locate for easy filling 
with truck or trailer. 


4. Heavy clay soils may not 
need side walls, but as a rule 
wood or concrete walls are de- 
sirable. 

The trench may be made in 
a hillside, in which case one end 
is left open for removal of the 
silage. On a gentle slope, dirt 
from the deep end may be 
used to build sides at the lower 
end. When dug on level ground 
there must be adequate all-win- 
ter drainage. Sometimes both 
ends are sloped so that unload- 
ing trucks or trailers may drive 
straight through. Some soils are 
not suitable for trench silos, and 
concrete, cement block, or wood 
must be used for the sides and 
floors. 

Drainage—Drainage for sur- 
face and ground water must be 
provided along each side near 
the floor and wall. The floor 
should slope toward the one end. 
Drainage should also be pro- 
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vided to relieve the water pres- 
sure in wet periods that may 
occur behind the walls. Water 
pressure could overturn or col- 
lapse the walls. Weep holes in 
the masonry or concrete walls 
near the floor are recommended. 
Gravel or tile placed behind the 
walls is also advisable. 


Slope of Side Walls—This is 
important for grass silage to ob- 
tain good settlement and a min- 
imum of spoilage. Steep slopes 
1 to 2 inches per foot are ideal. 
Dirt walls require more slope, 
depending on type of soil. 


Size to Build—Figure three 
tons of silage to one ton of hay, 
equal quality. For silos 10 to 15 
feet deep figure an average of 


35 to 40 pounds per cubic foot 
and up to 10 feet deep about 
30 to 35 pounds per cubic foot. 
Roofs—Silage should be pro- 
tected against excessive rain. 


Making Trench Silage 


1. Forage may be put in long 
or chopped. It is much more 
desirable to have the forage 
chopped as this makes easier 
handling when feeding and en- 
sures better ensiling. 


2. Forage may be dumped 
into the trench—no blower or 
‘ conveyor is necessary. 

3. Crop may be put in right 
from the stand as cut. A better 
quality silage will result from 
slight wilting if crop is imma- 
ture and high in moisture. The 
use of preservatives such as 
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grain, molasses, or beet pulp is 
a good practice. 

4. Forage should be evenly 
distributed and well packed by 
running a tractor over the sur- 
face. 

5. Forage should be about 2 
feet higher at the center than at 
the sides. 

6. The top may be covered 
with 6 to 18 inches of soil or 
sawdust to prevent top spoilage. 

7. Heavy paper may be used 
under the sawdust. 

8. Top should be kept wet 
and packed daily at least a 
week when not sealed with saw- 
dust or dirt. 


Making Stack Silage 

Above-ground storage may be 
made with or without retaining 
walls. The latter method is much 
more desirable. Follow the same 
procedure as with trench fill- 
ing. Small stacks without re- 
taining walls should be covered 
completely to prevent excess 
spoilage. 

How Losses May Occur 


Fermentation losses occur 
even in well-made silage, usually 
to the extent of 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total nutritive value of 
the silage. Losses from fermenta- 
tion will be higher if the silage 
is made without excluding the 
air sufficiently and if heating 
occurs. ; 

Top spoilage to a depth of 12 
inches represents about 4 per 
cent of the total volume if the 
silage is 20 feet deep, 8 per 
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cent if it is 12 feet deep, 12 per 
cent if it is 8 feet deep, and 25 
per cent if it is 4 feet deep. 

Side spoilage 12 inches thick 
around the sides of a round stack 
represents about 8 per cent of 
the total volume if the diameter 
of the stack is 40 feet, 17 per 
cent if the diameter is 20 feet, 
and 25 per cent if the diameter 
is 15 feet. 

Poor compaction increases the 
depth of spoilage, both on top 
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and at the sides, and increases 
the amount of heating beneath 
the spoilage. Excessive rainfall 
on open trenches and stacks 
causes additional losses through 
the leaching out of soluble nu- 
trients; and a rain-soaked silage 
is reduced in palatability. Total 
losses in poorly constructed open 
trenches and stacks could easily 
amount to 40 to 50 per cent or 
entire loss of the feeding value 
of the crop stored. 





Dry-Land Wheat Costs Told 


Costs of growing dry-land wheat varied more than $1 a bushel 
among 18 Wasco county farms studied by Oregon State college 
agricultural economist, D. Curtis Mumford. 

Average production costs, based on 1952 figures, were $1.61 
a bushel ranging from $1.20 for the five lowest cost operations up 


to $2.32 for the five highest. The farms with lowest per bushel 
cost averaged 38 bushels per acre, while the high cost farms av- 
eraged 27 bushels. 

All costs were included such as a salary allowance for the oper- 
ator, taxes and insurance, and depreciation on machinery and 
buildings. The wheat, selling at $2.32 a bushel, returned 12.3 
per cent on an average capital investment of $116,990. Farms 
studied averaged 910 acres of cropland. 

Oregon State College 





Recently A Tenant threatened to move because he rightly 
says he must have higher corn yields to make any money and to 
get them he needs to use more fertilizer which the owner prefers 
to limit. Usually, however, it is not at all difficult by the use of 
check strips to demonstrate just how easy it is to raise net income 
10% to 30%, and even more in some cases, where fertilizer of 
proper blends are used. So we are most interested in check strips 
or, what is even more effective, no treatment on half of each 
field compared to correct replacement of chemical shortages on the 
other half of each field. 

Do-Well Agricultural Newsletter 





From Bin to Bunk 


Power feeding is 
simple, accurate. . 


quick, 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


Max Sauder and O. J. Trenary 


VERETTE Marshall, former 

World Heavyweight Wrest- 
ling Champion, has a farm lo- 
cated west of La Junta, Colo- 
rado and believes in using elec- 
tricity rather than muscles in his 
feeding operations. 


Everette feeds approximately 
20,000 head of cattle per year. 
The feed lots on his 1,600 acre 
farm have a capacity of 10,000 
head at a time. In addition to 
the feed raised on his farm, a 
great deal more must be pwr- 
chased. During 1952 over $1,- 
600,000 worth of feed and labor 
was paid for through his office. 
For such a large feeding oper- 
ation efficient arrangement and 
use of equipment is imperative. 


Fresh silage and chopped hay 
are dumped into two storage 
bins. The trucks, delivering the 
forage, back into position, the 
bodies are raised hydraulically, 
and the feed drops into its prop- 


er bin. The bins are kept full 
enough so that the unloading 
conveyors, located on the oppo- 
site side, are self loading. 


A very wide unloading con- 
veyor is used in the silage bin 
to speed the handling. It dis- 
tributes the ensilage evenly over 
the length of the trucks which 
service the feed bunks. The con- 
veyor is built from a truck bed, 
with a built in conveyor apron, 
and will deliver one ton of si- 
lage per minute. It is driven by 
a 5 hp motor. The ratio of 
the speed between the motor 
and the conveyor drive is about, 
80 to lI. 


’A smaller conveyor is used to 
convey the chopped hay from 
the bin into the waiting trucks. 
This elevator delivers 600 Ibs. 
of chopped hay every 1% min- 
utes and is powered by a 3 hp 
motor. A 60 to 1 reduction is 
used between the motor and the 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity on the Farm, New York City 
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conveyor drive to get desired 
speed. 

Start and stop buttons, con- 
trolling the motors on the two 
unloading conveyors in the bins, 
are in a scale house nearby. As 
soon as one of the trucks which 
service the feed bunks drives 
upon the scales, it is weighed. 
The weight for the truck and 
chopped hay is determined and 
the scale weights adjusted to 
give the amount of hay desired 
for the proper feed mixture. 
The motor switch button is 
pressed to start the conveyor in 
the chopped hay bin. As soon as 
the weight set on the scales is 
obtained, the opposite switch is 
pressed to stop the conveyor 


motor. The chopped hay is dis- 
tributed evenly over the truck 
bed. The same operation is now 
repeated to load the desired 
amount of silage on top of the 
chopped hay. 


* ” * 


The _ Hessian soldiers 
didn’t bother our American 
revolutionary forces too 
much but a tiny gnat that 
came with the soldiers on 
their straw bedding still 
plagues Michigan wheat 
growers. It's the Hessian 
fly. 

* * - 

Next, the truck loaded with 
forage is driven to the grain 
elevator, which holds 22 car- 
loads of grain. The grain passes 
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through a roller mill, is raised 
to the top of the elevator by a 
7% hp motor, and falls into a 
trolley type of hopper with a 
built-in scale. As soon as the 
truck drives under the hopper, 
the proper weight of grain is 
distributed over the top of the 
silage and chopped hay. The 
load of chopped hay, silage and 
grain is then driven to the cor- 
rals. As the truck drives down 
the passageway between the 
corrals, the feed is mixed and 
unloaded into the feed bunks. 


The trucks carrying the feed 
have a built-in conveyor that is 
driven by a power take-off. At 
the rear of the truck are two 
beaters. As the feed moves to 
the rear, it is mixed by the 
beaters and drops into an auger, 
below them, which delivers it to 
the side of the truck. There it 
drops into the feed bunks as the 
truck moves along. 


The feeding unit on the Ev- 
erette Marshall farm is operated 
8 to 10 hours per day the year 
around. Mr. Marshall figures 
the arrangement takes the place 
of 6 to 8 men, and enables him 
to get along with one-half the 
number of trucks that would 
otherwise be required. It also 
gives him an accurate control 
of the feed mix. Everette furth- 
er states that in three years it 
has paid for itself and saved 12 
to 14 thousand dollars. 





Feeding Your Pigs 


The time to start feeding pigs is 
before you see them. . . 


Condensed from Hog Breeder 


HE PIG that is one pound 

heavier at birth will usually 
be 7 pounds heavier at weaning 
time, according to Dr. John Las- 
ley, animal husbandry research 
man at the University of Mis- 
souri. Lasley says experiments 
at the Missouri Station show 
strong, healthy pigs at birth us- 
ually are the heaviest at wean- 
ing time. 

“The time to start feeding 
pigs is even before you see 
them,” Lasley says. 


“Bred sows should be fed to 
gain about 75 to 100 pounds and 
gilts 100 to 125 pounds during 
pregnancy,” Lasley points out. 
If sows and gilts are in thrifty 
condition at the time of breed- 
ing, 2 pounds of feed per 100 
pounds body weight per day for 
gilts and 14% per 100 pounds 
body weight per day for sows 
should give satisfactory gains. 
The daily feed allowance should 
be increased by 1 to 2 pounds 


Reprinted by permission from 


per head per day during the last 
one-third of the pregnancy per- 
iod because the pigs make the 
most of their growth at that 
time and their nutrient require- 
ments probably are higher, Las- 
ley believes. 


“Green feed is very import- 
ant in the brood sow’s ration,” 
Lasley stressed. He cited the ex- 
ample of two groups of gilts on 
an experiment where both 
groups of gilts were fed the 
same ration in dry lot. 


However, the performance of 
the two groups after they had 
pigs was quite different. The 
gilts fed in dry lot during both 
pregnancy and lactation weaned 
only 26 per cent of their pigs 
with an average weaning weight 
of 17.1 pounds. This compares 
with the gilts which were fed 
on rye. pasture during preg- 
nancy and in dry lot during lac- 
tation which weaned 90 per cent 
of their pigs with an average 


the Hog Breeder, Chicago, Il. 
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weaning weight of 27.4 pounds. 


“This shows very clearly that 
the gilts and pigs were able to 
store certain nutrients in their 
bodies during gestation from 
the green pasture that were ne- 
cessary for the growth and sur- 
vival of the pigs to weaning,” 
Lasley said. 


He suggests that brood sow 
rations should include plenty of 
good quality protein for best 
results and several different 


mixtures can be used, depend- 
ing on current prices. For sows 
on pasture, ¥% to % pound per 
head per day of protein supple- 
ment containing equal parts of 
soybean meal and tankage will 


supply the needed protein. 


During the winter months 
when pasture is not available, 
sows and gilts should be fed one 
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pound of the above mixture per 
head per day with good quality 
legume hay fed free choice in 
a rack or % pound of good 
quality ground legume hay or 
meal fed daily per 100 pounds 
of body weight. This will sup- 
ply most of the needed vitamins 
with the possible exception of 
B-12 which may be added to the 
protein supplement as a B-l 
concentrate to supply 25 to 30 
micrograms per pound of sup- 
plement. 

Brood sows should have ac- 
cess to a good mineral mixture 
at all times. A mineral mixture 
containing equal parts of 
steamed bone meal, ground 
limestone and salt is satisfactory. 
Experimental evidence has 
failed to show any clear cut ad- 
vantage of adding antibiotics to 
rations for brood sows. 





Fertilizer—Unlocks Subsoil Moisture 
Fertilizer is a key that can unlock vast subsoil moisture re- 
serves to thirsty corn plants, says G. E. Smith, University of Mis- 


sourl agronomist. 


Missouri tests, Smith said, show that corn plants getting a full 
feed of nitrogen, phosphate and potash fertilizer developed a 
strong root system capable of probing down from three and a 
half to six feet to take water out of the subsoil. 

Unfertilized corn plants on the same soil were so poorly de- 
veloped they could barely get down two feet, he said. Yet below 
them were subsoil moisture reserves sufficient to provide water 


for high yields. 


During last year’s drought, corn yields on fully fertilized fields 
ranged from 75 to 80 bushels per acre. On unfertilized fields the 
corn made only 18 bushels per acre, Smith reports. 


Missouri Extension Service 





IRRIGATION IS INCOME INSURANCE 


Supplemental irrigation opens new possibilities 
for increasing crop yields. . . 


Condensed from Southern Planter 
Dr. M. H. McVickar 


UPPLEMENTAL irrigation, 

coupled with the wise use of 
fertilizer, opens a new frontier 
for American agriculture... 
an opportunity to grow bigger 
crops of better quality on pres- 
ent acres. Net result: Higher 
yields which reduce the unit 
cost of production and thus con- 
tribute to a more efficient ag- 
riculture. 

Farming today is no longer 
a “hit or miss” proposition. The 
costs involved in growing a crop 
are too high to take unnecessary 
gambles. Experiment stations 
have shown us how to use fer- 
tilizers to correct plant food de- 
ficiercies in soil. Likewise, our 
researchers have given us high 
yielding varieties resistant to di- 
sease. In fact, science has taken 
much of the guess work out of 
farming. Nevertheless, the one 
big “if” remains — What if it 
doesn’t rain? 


Reprinted by permission from Southern 
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Adequate Water Is Big Problem 


Given an adequate supply of 
available water, and providing 
these sources of water is the 
biggest hurdle inirrigation 
progress, even the weather fac- 
tor disappears. Certainly, with 
the tremendous interest in sup- 
plemental irrigation in the East, 
water right laws will be enacted 
by the states. The construction 
of farm ponds can _ provide 
sources of water for supple- 
mental irrigation on many 
farms. It all fits into a definite 
pattern — supplemental irriga- 
tion is not a novelty but a grow- 
ing thing! 

Our experiment stations do 
not have all of the answers on 
how to manage soils and crops 
under supplemental irrigation. 
Most states are, however, con- 
ducting irrigation experiments 
which can serve as “pilot plant’ 


Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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operations for farmers going in- 
to supplemental irrigation. 


Farmers should not become 
oversold on irrigation. Provid- 
ing artificial rain is an expen- 
sive process. The wise operator 
will farm to utilize fully the 
natural rainfall. He will follow 
every good practice that con- 
tributes to water conservation, 
but he will use irrigation to go 
on from there. If the natural 
rainfall is insufficient for his 
crops’ needs, he will supply the 
deficiency by supplemental ir- 
rigation. He will no longer re- 
duce his stand because of the 
fear that dry weather may cut 
his yields. Year after year, he 
will plant at optimum rates and 
fertilize for a full crop. In other 
words, his sights will be “zeroed 
in” on a maximum production 
every year. 

Many farmers have paid for 
their irrigation system in one 
year without even taking it out 
of the barn. Fantastic? No, not 
at all. Knowing that a lack of 
moisture could not ruin the 
crop, they went right ahead and 
planted thickly and fertilized 
heavily. Then, the season turned 
out to be a good one — a sea- 
son with adequate moisture — 
and a bumper crop was har- 
vested. 

Most farmers owning irriga- 
tion systems will, however, find 
that in most seasons it will pay 
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them to use enough water to 
keep the crops growing at full 
speed throughout the season. A 
plant is a factory. Water serves 
as the conveyor in transporting 
raw materials to the plant cells 
where they are converted into 
starches, sugars, and proteins. 
When there is not enough wa- 
ter, the plant factory closes early 
in the day, and the sun’s energy 
cannot be fully utilized. 


Whether or not irrigation 
will pay is just a matter of cold, 
economical facts. First, the farm- 
er must have an adequate wa- 
ter supply. There will undoubt- 
edly be controls on how much 
water can be taken from streams. 
Second, will it cost more to get 
the water on the field than the 
value of the extra production 
coming from irrigation? All 
costs must be considered. No 
farmer should purchase an. irri- 
gation system unless it meets the 
standards for design, installa- 
tion and performance of sprink- 
ler irrigation equipment, as out- 
lined by the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and 
the Sprinkler Irrigation Associ- 
ation, 1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. For 
copies, write the Sprinkler Irri- 
gation Association. The chances 
are that many farmers will cur- 
rently find irrigation a paying 
proposition on high value crops. 


Irrigation can influence pro- 
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fits in two ways. First, the total 
yields are usually increased. 
Second, irrigation may improve 
the quality of the crop. An ex- 
ample of how irrigation in- 
creased both the yield and qual- 
ity is demonstrated by tobacco 
irrigation at the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In 1951, irrigated to- 
bacco yielded 1,592 pounds per 
acre, as compared with 1,281 
pounds when not irrigated. 


The crop grown without irri- 
gation was of inferior value to 
tobacco coming from the irri- 
gated area. The poorer crop was 
valued at 46 cents a pound; the 
good crop valued at 58 cents 
per pound. Tobacco grown with 
irrigation was lower in nicotine 
and higher in sugar than was to- 
bacco grown without irrigation. 
The irrigated tobacco carried 
less than half the nicotine and 
nearly twice the sugar content 
of the tobacco grown without 
irrigation. 

Fortunately, many fertilizer 
materials can be applied to soils 
through irrigation water. The 
application of fertilizers in this 
fashion has been practiced in 
the Western States for years. 


The application of fertilizer 
through irrigation provides a 
means of doing two important 
jobs at one time. Both fertilizer 
and water can be put on in one 
operation with little more labor 
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than required for just applying 
water. Likewise, a close control 
can usually be kept over the 
placement depth of nitrogen 
fertilizers that move freely in 
the soil. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the uniform- 
ity of fertilizer distribution is 
dependent on the uniformity of 
water distribution. Therefore, 
if the sprinkler system is im- 
properly designed, poor fertili- 
zer distribution, as well as poor 
water distribution, will result. 
This is one of the real problems 
involved in applying fertilizer 
through sprinkler irrigation. 
There are, also, some other 
disadvantages to applying fer- 
tilizers through irrigation water. 
First, since the fertilizer must 
be water-soluble, some materials, 
often the cheapest forms, cannot 
be used. Second, localized fer- 
tilizer placement cannot be 
achieved. For example, it is im- 
possible at corn planting time 
to follow the usual recommen- 
dations for putting the starter 
fertilizer in a band to the side 


‘and below the seed, a practice 


which keeps the fertilizer from 
coming into contact with the 
seed and possibly affecting ger- 
mination adversely. A third dis- 
advantage of applying fertilizer 
through irrigation develops 
when materials containing phos- 
phoric acid are used. If applied 
in water, they may be concen- 
trated near the surface — not 
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in the root zone where they 
should be for best results. If 
deep placement is required, the 
only way to do the job is to 
employ mechanical methods. 

A word of caution: Before 
putting any fertilizer material 
through a sprinkler irrigation 
system, check with your agri- 
cultural authority as to whether 
it is suitable for this method of 
application, how much to apply 
and how to put it into the wa- 
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Big yields demand large quan- 
tities of plant food. Thus, to 
cash in on irrigation, farmers 
must “up” their fertilizer usage. 
Current fertilization will look 
like “medicine-dropper feeding” 
compared to amounts that will 
eventually be used on farms 
equipped with supplemental ir- 
rigation. Research will give the 
answer, but we may be talking 
in tons instead of hundreds of 





ter system. pounds. 





Hay 65 Years Old 


Out in the state of Washington there is a barn which was 
filled with hay in 1889. The barn and hay are still there. The 
land on which the hay was grown had been cut over. It has been 
allowed to go back to trees and is now covered with Douglas fir 
and hemlock trees which are ready to cut for lumber. The barn 
is constructed of Douglas fir poles and roofed with Western red 
cedar shakes. The hay in the barn is still in sound condition. 
Northwestern Forestry Agent, Bill Kluender, contends this barn 
offers an excellent example of the stability of buildings constructed 
from good timber. There is food for thought in the above in con- 
nection with agriculture’s problem of over-production. Possibly, 
with a somewhat greater capacity for storage of crops on the farm 
where produced, much less attention would be attracted to sur- 
pluses and a long-time program might be set up which would result 
in agricultural prosperity. 

Northwestern “Ag” Letter 





Mechanical Pickers — It costs $15 to $20 less to harvest a bale 
of cotton by machines than by hand and consequently more and 
more growers are swinging to mechanical pickers and strippers be- 
cause of this substantial saving. Machine harvesters have gradu- 
ated from the experimental state and today have been proved 
and accepted on the farm. Much of last year’s bumper crop was 
mechanically harvested. 











Grind and Mix Your Own Feed 


These farmers are pushing electric buttons 
and turning out complete stock rations 
right on their own farms. . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal. 
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LECTRIC push-button 
grinding and mixing is mov- 
ing into your feed bin. More 
and more farmers are finding 
that they get cheaper feed— 
with a lot less fuss and work— 


by preparing their own mixed 
feeds. 


These two new developments 
have paved the way: 


1. Equipment companies are 
coming on the market with 
grinding and mixing machines 
designed for the ton-a-week (or 
less) feed user. 


2. You can now buy commer- 
cial mixes of vitamins, minerals, 
and antibiotics, to “fortify” 
farm-sized batches of feed. 


So if you grow your own 
grains, or can buy them cheap 
enough, and if you’re feeding as 
much as a ton of feed a week, 
you'll want to give the idea a 
good look. A saving of 50 cents 
a hundred under ready-mix costs 


would add up to $500 a year. 


Add to that the labor saving 
and convenience. Ed Vitko, an 
Illinois dairyman who milks 25 
cows, says that he let his hired 
man go after he put in his auto- 
matic grinding and mixing rig. 

How much will an automatic 
grinding-mixing set-up cost? 

Such a push-button outfit will 
probably cost $1,500 or more. 
But if you already have your 
own grinding equipment, or can 
buy second-hand stuff, your costs 
can be less. 


Orville Chamberlain, an In- 
diana farmer, paid $300 for a 
mixer to use with his mill. He 
uses overhead bins to channel in- 
gredients into the mill, and a 
drag line to pull in ear corn. 


Last year Chamberlain mixed 
450 tons for his cattle and hogs 
and figures that he saved $5 on 
each ton. “Don’t know any place 
else where I could save $2,250 so 
readily,” he says. 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BEEF CATTLE 


How Cattle Graze..._..__._..____Sept. sont. 1088 


Santa Gertrudis 

bw! Bull Project.... 
Good Beef 

Sarcoptic Mange 


Sept. 1 
Coming Through Drought_----Oet. 


To Make Bee 
Improved a Supplement a 
Feeder Calves. Nov. 
Dwarfism Nov. 
New Beef Breeds__..........._Dec. 
500 Beef Club. 
Baby Beef Program 
Weigh Sires and Calves. 
Beef Outlook for '54 
Truth About Dual-Purpose 

Cattle 


Efficiency in Beef Production_March 
Production Testing Beef Cattle April 
Self-Service for Steers May 

















CONSERVATION 


Trap That Rain 
py al i+. Crop_------__Sept. 
Old 8 in Old World__....._Nov. 
Christmas Trees for Eroded - 
and ov. 
Judging Land______________Oet.-Dee. 
Gonseevation for More Farms_.Dec. 
Remade Farm Dec. 
Your Farm Pond 
Conservation Farmer Jan 
Brush Patch to Seeded Field——Jan. 
Grass Waterways 











Water Storage is Good ny 


Improvements Unlimited 


CROPS 


Coastal 

Water Abundant 

Stop Wheat Rust ?......._...__Nov. 

Control Corn Rootworms 

Thicker Stands, More Corn__--Feb. 

200 Bushels Per Acre Corn...March 

Weed Control in Corn i 
of Corn Insects ---~April 

May 
Hybrid Seed, No Detasseling ...May 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Which Cow Better Buy_.______ ~-Sept. 
Calves Die on V ble Fats_._Sept. 
125 Bu. Wheat Acre.._.__...Oct. 
Trefoil is Different. Oct. 
G Le Seed 


row gume 

Build 600 Ib. Herd_....._.__.___Oct, 
Mastitis Oct. 
Milk Parlor. Oct. 
Roughage and Milk _....._._._._Oct. 
New Scours Drug. N 
$100 More A Cow a 
Artificial Breeding 

20,000 Ibs. of Milk Per Man__ a 
Calf Factory Dec. 
Dairy Muddle 

Marks of Good Milker. 

Watering Feed 
Raise the Calf 





























INDEX 


World Record Dairy Herd_.....Jan. 
Pamper the Dry Cow 
Paying for Solids—Not Fat_____-Jan. 
Heavier Calves, No 
Milk 3 Times A Day 
New Approach to Masti 
Your Grain-to-Milk Ratio....March 
Herd Management and 

Fat Yield March 
Simplify Milk Inspection -~---April 
Artificial Breeding A 
Dairy Price Supports_ 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Self-Feeding Silo............- March 
Larger Cow Stalls 


Dry Lumber on the Farm 





FARM MANAGEMENT 


Big Farm 
Agricultural Outlook 7 
Farm Land Prices.______.....__Nov. 
Farm Problems in 50’s__._.__..____Nov. 
Check Farm Fire 
Saf is No Accident 
Rural Fire Protection......... --Dec 
Farm Leasing Practices 
Planned Farming Pays 
Ownership, Father to Son___-_-Jan. 
Farmland Price Letdown 
How To Save On Income Tax ¥eb. 
1954 Outlook Feb. 
Ease The Squeeze in °'54 
No. 1 Farm Problem 
Do Farmers Face Complete 

Control ? March 
Balanced Farming Wins_....._March 
Big Business on 120 Acres ~ April 
Judge Efficient Farming -~-~~-~April 
Million Dollar Club April 
How to Buy a Farm Taxwise ~-April 
Something for the Boys 
Fire Hazards 
Four Heads Better Than One_...May 
Your Farm 
Careful Credit 
Need a Lawyer? 














FARM EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY 


Tailor-Made Equipment_____.___ Dec. 
Ancient Irrigation System__...._Dec. 
Save Money on Motors. 

Farm Fire Department 

How To Repair Tractors i 
How Not to Drive a Tractor...March 
When To Buy Machinery ----April 


FEEDS 


Open Stack Grass Silage_...._Oct. 
Cook Feed for Finish ~--Nov. 
Feed More Forage Nov. 
New Way Grass Sil ~~ —— 

Plastic Packaged Silage— 

3 Ways to Dry Hay _ 
Feeding Molasses to yay 2 Cattle_Feb. 
Real Value of a Dairy Feed__._Feb. 
Drying Hay at Hominy Hill_.._-March 
Grass Silage Cuts Costs_......March 
Supplements Help Roughage___-_April 








June-July 


1954 


FERTILIZERS 


Manure, Valuable 
Big Yields. 





1 
Spreading Fertilizer by Air__._Dee. 


New Fertilizer Needs T Jan. 
Doubled Pasture Capacity...____Feb. 
Money Grows on Trees_....._. March 
Handling Liquid Manure 

Anhydrous ia 


FORESTRY 


Fallen Forests of Seotions......fagt 
Timber. 1 


Market F 
Father-Son Forestry 
Bigger Sugar Trees. 
Plant Pines. 


FRUIT 

Pick-Your-Own Harvesting._....Dec. 
Tomorrow’s Fruit Varieties. 

Don’t Miss Roadside --F; 
Field Brome in Orchards ~.-April 
Fork Lift Orchard Truck...._..May 


HAY AND HAY CROPS 
Yellowed Alfalfa? 

Hay Drying 

Big Change, Haymaking 


HOGS 

Feeding Runt Pigs_ 
o- Pastures Pay 
1000 on 100 Acres___-__-Oet. 
Finish on Swine. 
Soybean Oil Meal 
$300 Acre from Pork 
Ten Good Hogs Per Sow 
Modern Hog Feeds 























arch 
201 lb. Hogs in 4 Months....March 
15 Recommendations for Hogs..Mar 
Feeding Antibiotics 
Double Bonus Meat Hogs --~-April 
Pigs On Sows too Long? --..May 


IRRIGATION 


Irrigation Makes Grass 
More Than Crop Insurance 


INSECTS and INSECTICIDES 
Control Flies. 
New Insecticide 
Antibiotics Disease Control 

Disease Kills Japanese Beetle____ 
Lick Alfalfa Pests__.._.__.._- March 
Powder Post Beetle 

Control Hay Insects 

Control Mormon Crickets  -_ April 
Vegetable Insects 


PASTURES 


$1000 An Acre Pastures ?_____.Nov. 
Keeping Up With Grass Nov. 
Kentucky 31 Fescue___._....._._.__Nov. 
Succeed with Hay and Pasture__Dec. 
Grass, Your Best Crop... ---- __Feb. 
All-Grass Rotation M 
Hauled-In Pasture 

Daily Rationed Grass 











INDEX 


POULTRY 


ers. .......---------- 


Feeding Broilers. 
Raising Roasters....___._......... Sep’ 
One 17,000 Broilers._.___Oct, 


Com Poultry Costs_..____Nov. 
All-Mash for ee deceapetiettuabetn ..Dec. 
Premium Prices for Eggs.._..._Dec. 
Gander at Goose. 

Latest on Broiler Feeding. 

Turkey Pinfeathers. 

Methionine for Broilers._...c.cMarch 
3 Men, 54 Motors -Ap 
Better Job with Poultry “Tn 
Poultry Pasture 
Fryers Find Ready Sale 


SHEEP and GOATS 

Make Sh Profitable__........ Sept. 
om 4 of Oct. 
Lamb Picture Brighter___1_.__Nov. 
Misery for Sheep Dec. 
Raise More Sheep Jan. 
Creep Feeding Lambs........._Feb. 
Lamb and Eggs 

Judging Sheep 

Ewe Testing. 


SILAGE 
Preserve Grass with Bisulfite April 
Grass Silage Stacks, Trenches_..May 


SOILS 
Value of Organic ne «> 

















Right Way to Drain 
Deep Plowing For You. 
More Profit, Soil Testing 


VETERINARY 

Signs of Good Health 

Bad Health . Sympt 

Livestock Medicine Chest... — 
Bloat Can Kill 

Milk Fever and Vitamin — Ts 
Foot and Mouth Disease ~ ~_April 
Are You Feeding Hardware? ~-April 
Careful Young, Fresh Grass....May 
WEEDS 

Brome As Weed Killer__.._.____ 
Weed Killer Equipment 

New Weed Killers 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Homesteaders, 1 


Mi Flats 

4-H Seeing Eye Dogs.__--------Oct. 
Story of FFA Nov. 
4-C in Haiti Nov. 
What’s Happening to Weather_Dec. 
Community Self-Improvement. Dec. 
Acres Unlimited 























Christmas Tree Farming 

Your Community Needs 

The FFA, Two Million Leaders__Feb. 
Mushroom Farming March 
Sell The Farm Boy-------- _ 

4-H Building Program 

Farming FFA Style 


















Best Farm Books 





A good farm book 
can substitute for a 
lot of unhappy farm- 


each book. 


: : (1) The Blakiston 

ing experience and (2) The 

cost you a great deal (3 

less in time and (4) Helmut Kohnke 
a 

money. Books on (6) J. B. Lippineo 

these two _ pages (7) The MacMillan 

are carefully selected. { *) MeGraw-Hill 

They are excellent 

values. Order them (11) Prentice-Hall, 


direct from the pub- (12) 
lishers as keyed by 
the numbers [like (15) 
this, (21)] to the list (16) Missouri Store 
° (17) Jniversity of 

at right. Add 15c per (18) Van Nostrand 
book to cover post- (14) 
age. (20) John Wiley & 
(21) Wm. H. Wise 


BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Cattle. Snapp. 464 p. 1952 (21) $6.50 


Practical Beef Prod. Widmer. 1946 (14) $3.00 
Range Management. Sampson. 1952 (21) $7.50 


5) Lea & Febiver, 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, 


Sook Co., Ine. 330 W. 
( 9) Morrison Publishing Co., 409 Highland Ave., Ithaca, New York. 
(10) Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, New York. 

tutvers University 
(13) Charles Seribners’ Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
(14) Springer Publishing Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. 


Webb Publishing Co., 55 E. 


For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—Identifying num- 
bers at left appear also in book title descriptions to tell source of 


Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, New York. 


5) The lowa State College Press, 


Press Bldg., Ames, Iowa. 

», 208 Forest Hill Dr., West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Penna. 
tt Co., 323 W. Lake St., Chieago 6, Illinois. 
Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
42nd St., he w York 1% 


Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Co., Columbia, Missouri. 

Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Co., Ine., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
10th St., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
& Co., 50 W. 42nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Feeding Dairy Cattle. Gullickson. (20) $3.00 
Dairy Cattle. Yapp. 456 p. 1941 (21) $3.48 





























Protect your Property! 
Law and the Farmer 


By J. H. Beuscher, 
University of Wisconsin 


Prof. of Farm Law, 


Complete Law book every farmer can 
understand and put to use. Steers you 
clear of legal troubles . . . gains you all 
benefits of State and Federal laws.  In- 


cludes everything from Wills to Water 
Rights. 416 pages, illustrated; Send only 
$4.95. 


LIVESTOCK 
HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By 314 Specialists Edited by 
Rudolph Seiden 
Maintain and improve health of your 
cattle, sheep, hogs, other livestock. How 
to use latest remedies for best, most 
economical results. Covers prevention 
and treatment of every disease, parasites, 
common injury. 624 pages. 300 illus- 
trations. Send only $7.50. If not satis- 
fied, return books and money will be 
refunded. Way pay postage. 


SPRINGER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N. Y. 


Dairy Science. Petersen. 680 p. (6) $6.50 
Successful Dairying. Knodt. 1953 (8) $6.00 
Dairy Cattle and Milk Production. Eckles. 
1950 (7) $5.50 


$3.75 


Judging Dairy Cattle. Harrison. (21) 
(3) $2.00 


Fitting, Showing Dairy Cattle. 1952. 





The American Grass Book 


By SELLERS ARCHER & CLARENCE 
BUNCH. A manual of Pasture and Range 
Practices, this book will assist you in plan- 
ning and establishing grasslands for: 
profit, proper land use, and protection 
from soil erosion. 177 illustrations, 53 
maps. $3.95 


The Farmer’s Handbook 


The latest authoritative information from 
many top sources. Checked by experts to 
zive you the best and most up-to-date 
advice on all your daily farming prob- 
lems. Revised edition. Illustrated. $4.95 


Order from address below. We pay postage 


University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. 

















FARM CROPS 
farm Crop Production. Wilson. 1954 (6) $6.00 
Field Crop Insects. Fenton. 1952 (7) $5.75 
Crop Production. Ahlgreen. 1953 (12) $4.50 
Prod. of Field Crops. Hutcheson. 1953 (8) $5.50 
Southern Crops. Chapman. 1953. (16) $3.75 
Production of Tobacco. Garner. 1946 (1) $5.50 
Veyvetable Growing. 506 p. 1953 (21) $6.00 
Plant Disease Handbook. 761 p. (19) $10.00 
FARM MANAGEMENT 











Miuke Your Farm Pay. Malone. 1951 (3) $3.75 
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HOW TO RUN A FARM 
FOR MORE PROFIT... 
FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
ANALYSIS 


BY LAWRENCE A. BRADFORD 
University of Kentucky 
AND GLENN L. JOHNSON 
Michigan State College . 
Every farm owner and manager can profit 
by reading this helpful, easy-to-under- 
stand book and following its many 
practical suggestions. 
1953. 438 pages. Illustrated. $5.75 
Write for copy on 10-day 
approval. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 























Farm Business Management. 1951 (6) $4.00 
Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. (15) $4.95 
Arithmetic In Agriculture. Fenske. (20) $2.40 
Financing the Farm Business. Duggan (21) 
$3.00 

Agricultural Market Prices. Waite. (21) $5.75 

FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 

Tree Crops. Smith. 490 p. 1951 (2) $6.00 
North American Trees. Preston. (3) $4.00 
Farm Wood Crops. Preston. 1949 (8) $4.00 
Web of Life. Soter. 192 p. 1953 (2) $3.00 





Borrow a Copy FREE 
Veterinary Guide For Farmers 


By Stamm. Medical guide for treatment 
of farm animals. Chapter on artificial 
breeding. 117 other chapters. 230 pictures 
show how to diagnose and treat. Send no 
money now. At end of 7 days, send $3.95 
or return’ book. 


Windsor Press, 200 E. Ontario, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 











GARDENING 
New Garden Eneyclopedia. 1400 p. (2) $5.00 
Complete Garden Handbook. 440 p. (19) $5.00 
GENERAL FARMING 
Farmer’ Handbook, White. 1953 (18) $4.95 
Midwest Farm Handbook. 28 p. 1951 (3) $2.50 
Fish Ponds for Farm. Edminster (14) $3.50 
GENERAL LIVESTOCK 
Artificial Insemination of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952. (18) $5.00 
Artificial Insemination of Dairy 
Herman. 1953. (17) $3.75 
Veterinary Handbook for Cattlemen. Bailey. 
1952 (20) $5.00 
er Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 1951 
(15) $7.50 
Introd. To Animal Breeding. (21) $2.72 
Livestock Farming. Chapman. 1953. (16) $3.75 
tatved. Animal Husbandry. Anderson. (7) 


) 


Cattle. 


Livestock Management. Coffey. 1951. (6) $4.00 
Raising Livestock. Peters. 1946. (8) $4.50 
Feeds and Feeding. Morrison. 1206 p. (9) $7.00 
Feeds and Feeding Abridged. Morrison. 630 p. 
(9) $3.50 
GRASSES & LEGUMES 

American Grass Book. Sellers. 1954 (18) $3.95 
Forage and Pasture Crops. Wheeler. (1) $3.75 
Pasture Prod. and Management. (1) $3.75 
Forages. Hughes. 724 p. (3) $6.75 
Grasses and Grassland Farming. Staten. 1952 
(2) $5.00 

Pastures. Lancaster. 1949. (16) $3.75 

HOGS 
Raising Swine. Deyoe. Smith. 1937 (7) $5.75 


Pork Production. Smith. 1937 (7) $5.75 
Swine Management. Anderson. 1950. (6) $4.00 





EXAMINE 
FREE! 


THE COMPLETE 
Farmer's Veterinary 
Handbook 


Get this brand new, complete, easy-to-use 
veterinary handbook to help you RECOGNIZE, 
TREAT, and PREVENT sickness of your 
herds or flocks. Saves you money ... saves 
you time ... protects your investment in 
livestock. Shows you how to give quick 
treatment for hundreds of emergencies .. . 
prevent costly epidemics among farm ani- 
mals ... waste less time doctoring sick 
animals ... manage your flocks and herds 
more efficiently. Order on free trial. Within 
10 days send $4.95 or return book. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 
Small Fruit Culture. Shoemaker. (1) $4.50 
Fruit Science. Childers. 640 p. 1949. (6) $6.50 


POULTRY 
Poultry Production. Card. 1952. (5) $5.00 
Practical Poultry Breeding. Warner. (7) $4.50 
Poultry: Science and Practice. Winter. (6) 
$6.50 
Domestic Geese and Ducks. Ives. (11) $4.00 
Practical Poultry Mgt. Rice. 1949. (21) $3.96 
Poultry Handbook, Seiden. (19) $5.95 


SHEEP 
Manavement, Feediny Sheep. Baker. (11) $4.00 
Sheep Ccience. Kammlade. 1947. (6) $6.50 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
Soil Seience Simplified. 66 p. 1953. (4) $1.00 
Using and Managing Soils. Gustafson. (8) 

$3.20 

Farm Soils. Worthen. 515 p. (21) $3.60 
Soil Science. Weir. 616 p. 1949. (6) $6.50 
Irrigation, Isrealson. 1950. (21) $6.50 
Handbook of Fertilizers. Gustafson. (11) $2.00 
Soils and Fertilizers. Bear. 1953. (21) $6.00 
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The Dutch 
Have A Barn 
For lt 









Judging by its popularity in England and on the Con- 
tinent, American farmers may be missing a good bet in the 
versatile Dutch barn. Low priced and adaptable, it provides 
safe storage for hay, bedding, grain, silage and temporary 
accommodation for equipment and livestock. One bay, size 
30 by 15 by 18 ft. high, stores 30 tons of hay and gives ade- 
quate space for maneuvering tractors, trailers and elevators. 
Most barns contain three or four bays. 

On exposed sites, Dutch barns usually are turned long 
side to the prevailing wind and this side enclosed. Most 
common material is steel, constructed with H-section stanch- 
ions on concrete foundations and with curved corrugated 
roofs. On many large farms, two and three barns with gutters 
between provide large covered areas. 

Originally used in England for storing sheaves of grain be- 
fore threshing, the Dutch barn lost popularity with the coming 
of the combine harvester. Now, to most everyone’s surprise, 
its great adaptability has made it more popular than ever. 

So far as we know, no U. S. manufacturer now offers a 
prefabricated Dutch barn but you can design and build a barn 
yourself with standard shed roof and pole construction. Di- 
mensions, of course, must be adapted to material available. 
For general purpose use, the Dutch may have the barn for it. 









